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PREFACE 


Tn pursuance of the recommendations of the Ran Court of Enquiry, 
Family Budget Enquiries were conducted on uniform lines in selected industrial 
centres in India during 1944-46 by the Government of India with a view to 
constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer Price Index Numbers for 
dilTcrcnt centres. With the pa.ssagc of time the consumption pattern of working 
class had undergone considerable change and it was felt that the existing Con- 
sumer Price Index Numbers should be revised on the basis of new weighting 
diagrams. It was, therefore, decided by the Planning Commission that fresh 
Family Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres (factory, mining 
and plantations) based on the latest scientific principles should be conducted 
during the Second Plan period. This task was entrusted to the Labour Bureau, 
Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Working Group consisting of re- 
j)rcsontative8 of Indian Statistical Institute, National Sample Survey, Central 
Statistical Organisation and the Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for 
deciding all technical details for the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. 
The Encpiiries were conducted in 1958-59 in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Technical .Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
set up by Government and keeping in view the principles laid down by the 
LL.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944-46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of collection of 
data on Income and Expenditure of working class hoiKseholds, the scope of the 
1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so na to include a study of other aspects of the 
Level of Living in addition to Income and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample Survey 
during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres in West Bengal 
whore the field work was done by T.S.l. Ficdd Branch) and tabulations relating 
to Family Budget data to the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The draft- 
ing of the Reports and the tabulation of data relating to Level of Living were 
the responsibility of the Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Digboi centre. A 
General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects of the Encpiiries is 
being brought out separately. The present Report consists of two Parts. Part 1 
contains a discussion of Family Biidget data while Part 11 analysis data relat- 
ing to other aspects of the Level of Living. 

5. The primary responsibility of drafting this report devolved on Shri 

B. P. Guha, Research Ofiicer, a.ss^ted by Stiri .B. (langadharan, Tnv(‘s(igator 
M.U(U)4t)iULB— 2 (i) 



Grade I, urder the guidaiicf; a fid stipervision of Shri L. R. Varma, Deputy 
Director. My thanks are due to the National Sample Survey, the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute, the Central Statistical Organisation, the State Governments and 
the various Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation 
in the conduct of the Enquiries. I’hanks are also due to the working class 
households but for whose active ’co-operation it would not have been possible 
to collect the requisite data relating to the various facets of family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Government 
of Ii'xlia. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 

Lauour Burrait, 

Kennedy House, Sim:la-4. 

Dated t/ie 21st May W05 
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PART I 

(FAMILY BUDGET) 




CiTAWfcii 1 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 

1 • 1 Pamily living study 

Family living studies aim at collection and analysis of data on consump- 
tion pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect of families of a 
specified population group. The surveys conducted for this purpose provide 
scope for the collection of a wide range of data from the families. When atten- 
tion is focussed on a limited aspect only, the surveys become specialised surveys, 
such as family budget survey, where t’he bulk of the data collected relate to con- 
sumption expenditure. Other illustrations of such specialised surveys are food 
consumption surveys, health surveys, labour force surveys, demographic sur- 
veys, education surveys and housing 8urve)r8. Although in each case the 
S[)e(!iali8ed survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, some more general in- 
formation such as the economic status of the family, is frequently included in 
order to facilitate the analysis of the data collected during the specialised sur- 
veys. In recent years the tendency has been to widen the scope of family living 
surveys to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis on a broad spectrum of 
data, combining two or more major topics, such as family characteristics, in- 
come, employment, education, housing, nutrition, health, etc. Through such 
multi-subject surveys, family living studies can be put to manifold uses. These 
may be used to provide material for research into the behaviour patterns of 
different groups of the jx)pulation. They can also supply the basic data needed 
for policy-making in connection with social and economic planning which may 
include the establishment of norms or the determination of needs in preparation 
for social and economic measures, as well as for the assessment of the impact of 
policy decisions already applied in implementing welfare programmes. In de- 
veloping countries like India, which are engaged in planning programmes, the 
data collected through family living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the exist- 
ing information and to provide checks on the completeness of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for an analysis 
of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea of the spectrum 
of data needed for such an analysis can be had from the following main compo- 
nents of the level of living given by the U.N. Committee of Experts on Inter- 
national Definition and Measun ment of Standards and Levels of Living, 1954*. 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(m) Food and nutrition; 

{Hi) Education, ine.ludiug literacy and skills; 

{iv) Conditions of work; 

(«) Employment situation; 

(ft) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

♦Report A*‘ Internatioir. 1 Defii.ltion and Measurement of Standards and Ijevels of Living, 

U.N. 19S4. 
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(tnt) Transportation; 

{viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

{ix) Clott ing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 
{xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 1958-69, 
inter alia, in Digboi, an attempt was made to cover many of the components 
given above. At the same time, the object of deriving a weighting diagram for 
new series of consumer price index numbers for the respective centres was kept 
in view. For the latter purpose, th<j relevant data are those which arc usually 
covered in a specialised family budget survey. In tliis Re}iort, the data on family 
budget survey have lieen discussed separately in Part 1 and the data collected 
on other components of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1*2 Description of the survey 

Digboi was one of the 50* important factory, mining and plantation centres 
where an integrated scheme of family living surveys was conducted during 1958- 
59. The details regarding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present surveys will 
be published in a separate report, as they hapiwin to be common for all the 50 
centres. A few important details are, however, discussed here briefly in order 
to bring out the significance of the data for the Digboi centre presented in this 
Report. 

1*21 Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of India. The 
technical details of the survey were worked out under the guidance of a Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers consisting of the 
representatives of the Ministiies of labour and Employment, Food and Agri- 
culture and Finance, the Planning Commission, the National Sample Survey 
Directorate, the Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute and the Reserve Bank of India. The field work was entrusted to the Direc- 
torate of National Sample Survey, and processing and tabulation of data (!ol- 
lected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indian Statistical Institute, Cal- 
cutta. The tabulation of data collected in Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was 
'done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of the data, publication of reports on the 
results of the surveys and construction and maintenance , of new series of con- 
sumer price index numbers were the responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1 • 22 Definition of a working doss family 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family was de- 
fined in terms of sociological and economic considerations as consisting of per- 
sons: 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(n‘) usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen; and 
ufOU oontros ib given in i^ppendix I. 
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(in) poolincr a major part oi cheir income and/or depending on a common 
pool of income for a major part of their expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the family 
and depending on the common family pool for their expenditure were consi- 
dered family members. On the other hand, domestic servants and paying guests 
were generally excluded from the concept l)\tt they were taken to constit’ilo 
Be])arate families within the household. Care was taken to include temporary 
absentees such as family members on tours or on visit to relatives or friends 
or in hospital. Casual guests were not considered to be family members even 
though tiiey might have stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a 
messing group, where the members pooled a part of their income only for mes- 
sing, generally each member was treated as a .separate family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived HO per cent or 
more of its income during the specified calendar month through manual work 
in a factory, mine or plantation covered by the Factories Act, 1918, the Mines 
A( t, 1962, or the Plantations Labour Act, 1951, as the ease may be. The .survey 
in Digboi which was a factory centre, covered families deriving a major part 
of their income from manual employment in registered factories only. Manu.d 
work was defined on the basis of classification of occuj)ation3. Thus, a job 
though essentially involving physical lahiuir but requiring a certain level of 
general, professional, scientific or technical education was cla.ssified as non- 
niHimar. On the other hand, jobs involving physical labour but not re(juiring 
much of educational (general, scientific, technical or otherwise) background 
were treated as ‘manual’ work. 

1 • 23 D(',sign of surrey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay-roll 
sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate units of the family 
living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the two methods depended 
upon operational coinamicnce. Thus, at a centre where working class poj)ula- 
tion was concentrated in definite areas, which could be located and demarcated 
without much difficulty, tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, 
if the working cla.ss f)opulation in a centre was found to be loo.sely dispersed, 
the pay-roll sampling became operationally more convenient and economical. 
On the basis of a ])reliminary survey conducted iu December, 1957 —February, 
1958, it w’a.s decided to aclopt pay-roll sjinipling at the Digboi centre and the 
list of 28 registered factories for the year ended March, 1958 was used as the 
sampling frame. 

The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the number of 
industrial workers, the tyjjc of sampling followed, the work-load mattagenhie 
by an Investigator and the required prc,cision of weights to he deriv.'d from 
Schedule ‘A’ for Con.sumer Price Index Numbers. The sample size original! v 
fixed for the survey at Digboi was 210 families to be canvassed for (Schedule ‘A’ 
and 60 for Schedule ‘B’. The miniher of schedules fiually collected and tabulated 
was 240 Schedule ‘A’ and 61 Schedule ‘B’. 

The two sample.s drawn for Schedules ‘A’ and ‘B’ were mutually e.xclu.sive 
because canvassing of both the schedules from the same sampkid families 
would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and informants. The whole 
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Was staggered over a period of 12 months evenly so as to eliminate the 
Seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. The selection of sample Wtas dono 
in two stages. In the first stage, groups of establishments were .selected and in 
the next stage workers were selected. For pay-roll sampling, 4 factories which 
employed 250 workers or more constituted stratum 1 and the remaining formed 
stratum 2v In each stratum clusters of 2 factories each were formed and 2 inde- 
pendent samples of 6 clusters each wore selected systematically with probabi- 
lity proportional to the number of workers in the cluster after arranging the 
clusters in decreasing order of total number of workers in them. Each of the 12 
clusters sampled for an Investigator was assigned to a particular month of 
enquiry by a random proco.ss. The ultimate sampling unit, a working class 
family^ was approached through the pay-rolls of the e .tablishmcnts. The 
up-to-date and complete lists of workers entered in the pay-rolls of each sampled 
establishment were drawn up. Within each establishment any available arrange- 
ment by sections, grades or types of work was retained and from the pay-rolls of 
the establishments in a cluster a simple systematic 8ami)lc of 25 workers was 
drawn of which 6 workers were selected by simple random sampling for 
Hclmdule ‘B’ (Level of Living) and the remaining 20 were taken for Bchedule 
‘A’ (Family Budget). 

1*24 Period qf surrvy 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period of 12 
month* at each centre. The period for the working cla.ss family living survey 
at Digboi centiw was August 1958 to September 1959. The period w.is more 
than 12 months because of non-availability of some of the selected households 
during the time of enquiry. 

1*26 Method surmy 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data, as a largo 
pre^portion of the population covered consisted of illiterate workers who could 
not be eupeeted to reply to mailed questionnaires or to maintain accounts, 
lioreovcr, the questiminaire covered a. wide range of subjects, accurate replies 
to MNne of which could not be had without explaining in person the significance 
of the questions to the respondents. 

1*26 Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey and 
extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate of Nafonal 
Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. Because of the lengthy 
questionnaire, however, the sampled workers sometimes felt impatient while 
answering questions. It took three to four hours to complete schedule ‘A*. 
The detailed itemised break-down of consumption and expenditure in many of 
the blocks, e.g., clothing, medical care, personal care, education and reading, 
recreation and amusements, transport and communication, subscription, per- 
sonal effects, taxes and interest was specially irksome. Information on the con- 
sumption of liquor and other intoxicuiits was furnished by the workers with 
great reluctance. 



CnAmR 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2*1 Introductory 

Digboi is one of the important industrial centres of the State of Assam. 
It covers an area of 53 square kilometres which includes mining lease areas and 
settlement areas. The oil town of Digboi has got a population of about 17 
thousands according to the 1961 Census. 

2*2 WorHng clmc areas 

The working class population at Digboi was reiwrtcd to be concentrated in 
the following areas:— 

(0 Refinery housing area, (in) Piija field housing area, 

(/V) Refinery settlement area, («) Miiliabari housing area, and 

(in) Central Digboi housing area, (r/) Bapaiqmng settlement area. 

2 *3 Workiwj class markets 

The market patronised predominantly by tlie working class population in 
Digboi is Charali Bazar and this was select<?d for the collection of retail 
price:; for the new series of Consumer Price Index Numbers for Digboi centre. 
2*4 General characteristics of working cUiss population — survey results 
2*41 Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class families 
(as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Digboi was about 27 hundreds. The 
estimated number of employees in these families was about 31 hundreds. The 
distribution of these employees by industries and in each industry by sex and 
adults/children is given in the following table. In column 7, average monthly 
income i)er employee from paid employment in different indu tries, as reported 
by the families, is also given. 

Table 2*1 

Distribution of empJof/ees (including ajiprentices) by industries and other details 

Total Average Numbof 

Percentage distribution of employees number monthly of 
by sex and ailulls/children of income per em- 

Industry ^ employ, employee ployees 

Men Women Children Total ee» in paid (unes- 

(esti- employ- timat* 
mated) inent ed\* 
(Ks.) 

1 2 4 5 6 7 8 

Pr*»duction of petroleum, kero- 
sene and other petroleum 
piHxlucts in petroleum ro- 

finerieB 99*37 6-63 100*00 2^86 167*54 209 

Collection, purillcation and 
distribution of water for 
domestic and iudustrial cOn* 

sinners .. .. 100 00 .. .. 100 00 24 175-35 4 

.. .. 73*51 25*38 Ml 100 00 739 59-28 102 


All .. .. .. 93*31 6*43 0*26 100*00 3,140 142*20 315 

Number of employees (nn* 

estimated)* , . . . 286 28 2 316 • ♦ * 

•Unestimated figures stand forsa^le totals and estimated figures an* the population esti* 
Mates dorivoil from tne .sample totals. Tliis is how the expressions will be ased ir all other tables 
of pRrt 1 of the Beporl* Where nothing is me Liiotieil, tin? figiin?s should be takeii as estimated 
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Out of the total employees, a large propCMrtion (76 per cent ) wpre emplored 
in production of petroleum, kerosene and the petroleum products in petroleum 
refineries. Tlie proportion of children (upto the age of 14 years) was very small. 

The average monthly income per employee was about Rs. 143 for all in- 
dustries, the highest (Rs. 175) being in industries of collc’tion, purification and 
distribution of water for domestic and industrial consumers. 

2-42 Occupations 

Table 2-2 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution of 
employees by sex and adults/childrcn, total number of employees and average 
monthly income per employee from paid employment. 

Table 2*2 

Distrihuium of employees {including apprentices) by occupation and other details 


Poroeniat^distribution of Total Averipre Niimbop 

employees by sex and adults/ number mmtlily of 

cliildron of income oinploy- 

Oocupation ^ — ^ employ- per eos 



Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

ees 

einploy- 
00 from 
paid 
employ, 
meat 

(unesti- 
m ded)* 







(Us.) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Tool makers, machinist. , plum- 
bers, workers and related 
workers 

100-00 

• m 

• • 

100-00 

1,275 

17M5 

116 

Carpenters, joiners, cabinet 
makers, coopers and related 
workers 

100-00 

• • 

9 9 

100-00 

47 

187 06 

8 

Labourers not elsewhere classi- 
lied 

•^100-00 


.. 

100-00 

143 

116-56 


Watchmen and chowkidara . . 

100-00 

.. 

. . 

100-00 

128 

149 -05 

12 

Best 

86-46 

,13-00 

0-54 

100-00 

1,556 

118-93 

160 

All occupations . • 

93-31 

6-43 

0-26 

100-00 

3,149 

142-20 

315 

Number of employees (\ineati- 
mated) 

285 

28 

2 

315 

9 

9 

9 


♦Unostimated figures stand for san\p1e totals ard estimated ti^nirrs are the p‘»|ul'ition esti- 
mates derived froni the sample totals. This is how the expressions will be lued oj a II other tables 
of Part [of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the ligurcs should be taken as cstiinated 

figures. 
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A large proportion (40 per cent<) of the employees was employed as tool 
makers, machinists, plumbers and related workers. 

The average monthly income from paid employment per employee was 
the highest in case of carpenters, joinem, cabinet makcre, coopers and related 
workers. Thie lowest paid were labourers not elsewhere classified. 

2*43 Nature of emphyrmnt and type of settlement 

Table 2-3 gives the percentage distribution of employees by number of 
days worked classified by (a) regular and casual* employment and (b) settled 
or not-settled status. A settled person was defined as one who had permanently 
settled down at the place of su^ey, i.e., who had no enduring connections with 
his native place and developed sentimental and permanent attachment to 
his present place of’ stay. ” 

Table 2*3 

Percentage distrilnition of ew>ploije& {indttding apprentices) by nodure 
of emphymeni, type of settlement and number of days worked 


Number of days worked 
during the month 

Nature of employment 

A - 

Type of settlement 

Number 

of 

employ. 

008 

t 

Regular 

Casual 

— r 

AU 

Settled 

Notsotilod 







(uni5sti- 

maied) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0 • • • • 

1—7 

8 — 15 »»• 

0*93 

• • 

0-91 

2*49 


2 

2-29 

• • 

2*24 

1*63 

• • 

2*59 

• • 

7 

IB— 19 

3-22 

• # 

3-15 

2-32 

3-63 

13 

20-23 « 

8-44 

22-60 

8-73 

11-00 

7-43 

36 

24—27 

83*45 

54-80 

82-80 

82-56 

83-03 

251 

2 8-““31 • • • • 

1*67 

22-60 

2-11 

•• 

3-32 

6 

Total « • 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

315 

percentage to total , . 

, 97-90 

2-10 

109:00 

,36-58 

63-42 

•• 

Number of emi^tiyees 
(unestimated) . . 

310,, 

--WW r; — 

9 

.315 

.. 112 

203 

•• 


Of the total employees, about 98 per cent- were regular and the remaining 
2 per cent, were caaud. A large majority (about 63 per cent.) of employees 
were not settled at the centre. 


2*44 Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the population surveyed was 
Rs. 176*86. The estimated distribution of families in different income groups 
is given in table 2*4. 

♦The classification of workers into ‘regular’ and ‘casual’ was done on a different basis from 
the one adopted in the ‘‘Ocoupational Wage Survey” conducted by the Labour Bureau in 1958-50 
whore tho term ‘casual’ was used in a more reslrieted sense. 
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Tablis 2*4 

DistrUnition of families by montldy family income 


Monthly family income 



Percentage of 
families to 
total 


1 



2 

IaOss than Rs. 30 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

, , 

Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60 

• • • • 

• • mm 

•• 

1-24 

Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90 

• • • « 

• • •• 


2-47 

Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120 

• • •• 

• • 

• • 

6-31 

Rs. 120 to loss than Rs. 1.50 

• • • • 

• • •• 

• • 

31-17 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210 . . 

• • •• 

• • 

• • 

40-57 

Rs. 210 and above •« 

M mm 

•*• •• 

• • 

18*24 



Total 

• • 

100-00 


The modal family income group was from ‘Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210’. 
About two-fifths of the families fell in this income group. About 31 per cent, 
of the families had income ranging from ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150’ per mouth. 

2*45 Family size 

The average size of the family was 4*04 persons. The estimated distributicm 
of families in the different size groups is given in table 2*5 

Table 2*5 

Distribution of families by family size . 


Family size (number of members) 


1 


Percentage of 
families to 
total 

2 


One 

Two and three 
pour and five 
Six and seven 
Above seven 


o« 


18-28 

25-00 

30-44 

16-34 

9-34 


Total 


100-00 







Chaftbr S 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

5*1 Introductory 

Some general details of the working class population in Digboi have been 
discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the important socio-econo- 
mic characteristics of the working class famines in Digboi, as revealed by the 
survey, is presented below. 

3*2 Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3*1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by age, 
sex and marital status. 


Table 3*1 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and marital status 


Sex and marital Number 
itatus of , 

members 
(uneali- 
maU‘d) 

1 2 




Ago (years) 




Porcan* 
lage 
distri- 
)ution of 
all 

oembera 

11 

Below 

6 

3 

6-14 

4 

16-34 

6 

36-64 66-69 60-64 65 and ' 

above 

8 7 8 0 

lotal 

1 

s 

10 

Men 











Unmarried 

36G 

30*60 

46 35 

21*84 

0*83 

0*38 

• • 

a • 

100*00 

35-03 

Married 

232 

. . 

0*57 

42*88 

49*87 

4*30 

0*27 

2-11 

100*00 

23*13 

Widowed . . 

12 

•• 

•* 

27*00 

64*52 

4*32 

6*76 

7-40 

100*00 

0*94 

Sub-total 

610 

18*14 

27*70 

3013 

20*87 

1*98 

0*21 

0*97 

100*00 

69*10 

Women 











Unmarried 

213 

39*96 

61*23 

8*81 

* • 

• . 

• . 

• , 

100-00 

20*10 

Married 

194 

• f 

1*27 

72*43 

23-25 

1-07 

0-66 

1*32 

100-00 

18*89 

Widowed 

19 

•• 

•• 

•• 

19*23 

16*67 

7*43 

58-77 

100-00 

1*91 

Sub -total • • 

426 

19*63 

25*76 

37-78 

11*64 

1*27 

0-65 

3-27 

100-00 

40*90 

Total . . 

1,036 

18*76 

26*91 

33*26 

17*09 

1*69 

0-30 

1-01 

100-00 

100*00 

Number of mem- 











bers (unostimated) 

• a 

182 

282 

353 

175 

22 

6 

16 

1,036 

e 


Taking aU the members living with the families at the centre, abo ut 59 per 
cent, were men and 41 per cent, women. Children of 14 years of age or below 
constituted about 46 per cent, of the total and persons of 55 years and above 
about 4 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group 15 to 54, about 60 
per cent, were men and 40 per cent, women. In this age-group, among men 
roughly 26 per cent. wcr3 unmarried, 71 per cent, married and remaining 3 
per cent, widowers. Among women in the same age-group, 9 per cent, were 
unmarried, 89 per cent, married and the rest widows. 

M/B(I))46DufLI}— 3 8 
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8*3 Rdigion and size 

Table 3*2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size and a 
few more details such as average size of the family and average number of 
children per family. 

Table 3*2 

Percentage distsrihuUon of families by religion and site 


Beligion 

Size of family « — - ■ ■■ ■ > 


1 


Hinduism 

2 

Islam 

3 

Best 

4 

All 

6 

One 



17 81 

20 60 

26 21 

18 28 

Two and three 



25 03 

38 96 

19 29 

25-00 

Four ard Rvo 


• • 

31-40 

26-46 

15 72 

30-44 

Six and seven * • 


• • 

15 80 

13-43 

88-78 

16-34 

Above seven. •• 


• • 

9 90 

6- 66 

• • 

9 34 


Total 

• • 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

F^centage of families to total 

• • 

• • 

88-74 

8-31 

2 95 

100-00 

Average size of the families 

• • 

• • 

4-09 

3 56 

4-09 

4-04 

Average number of children per family 

• • 

1-87 

1-68 

1-88 

1-85 


3*4 Language and size 

Table 3*3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mothor-tongne 
and size giving a few more details such as average size and average number 
of children per family. 

Table 3*3 

Percentage distribution of families by mother-tongue and size 


Mother-tongue 

Size of family ^ — — - 





Bengali 

Hindi 

Other In- 
dian lan- 

Best 

AU 






guages 



V 



2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

One 

• • 

• • 

14-29 

27-49 

16-93 

12 79 

18-28 

Two and three . • 

e e 

e • 

18-79 

24-26 

27-89 

30-22 

26 60 

Four and five 

e e 

• e 

24-67 

32-27 

27-43 

34-88 

30-44 

Six and seven 

e • 

e e 

27 38 

9-61 

17-14 

14-77 

16-3A- 

Above seven 

e • 

e e 

14-97 

6-47 

10-61 

7-34 

9-34 


Total 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

P ereentage of families to total 


20-90 

29 64 

20-33 

29-23 

100-00 

Average size of ihe families 


4-87 

3-46 

4-14 

3-97 

4-04 

Average number of children per family 

2-34 

1-42 

2-06 

1-82 

1-86 
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Hindi-speaking families fbrmed about 30 pet cent, of the total, Bengali 
i^ealdng about 21 per cent, and the remaining families spoke other ilabguttgbs- 

3*6 Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family income 
classes are presented in table 3*4. 

Tablb 3*4 


Percentage distribution of family members in various monthly family 
income dosses by age group and levels of literacy 


Age group and educa* 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


1 

<30* 

2 

30— 

<60 

3 

60— 

<90 

4 

90— 

<120 

A 

120 — 
<150 

6 

150— 

<210 

7 

21.0 and 
above 

8 

r" ^ 

AU 

9 

(♦) Age less than' 5 years 
Below primory 


• a 



• • 

1-69 

)2-9e 

2-69 

No ‘education 

•• 

• • 

100 oo 

100 00 

100-00 

98-41 

87-04 

97-4^ 

Total 

•• 

• • 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

(u) Age a years and 
above 

Illiterate 


100 00 

94 21 

84-85 

60^5 

5M0 

34-59 

51-21 

Below primary 



5-79 

10 22 

18 14 

29^10 

28-02 

25 00 

Primary . . . • 




2-04 

6-94 

7-10 

8 10 

6-94 

Middle 


e • 

• • 

2-89 

12 57 

11-44 

24-17 

14-44 

Matriculate 


e • 

• • 


1'46 

0-92 

4-49 

1-93 

Others 


m • 


•• 

0-74 

9 34 

0‘63 

0-48 

Total 

•• 

100 on 

ictoob 

loo- 00 

lOO-DO 

100*00 

100 00 

100 00 


♦The sign “<” in this and subsequent tables denotes ‘less than*. 


Only a small percentage of children aged less than 5 years had started rece- 
iving education and they too were in the higher income classes. By and large, 
the percentage of illiterate members seemed to decline in higher income classes. 
Similarly, the percentage of members having middle or higher standards of 
education was higher in higher income classes. 

8*6 Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful employ- 
ment, (b) those not ^ occupied but seeking, and if not seeking then available 
for gainful employment and (c) those not in the labour force. The first major 
category covers employers, employees, apprentices, self-employed persons 
and unpaid family labour. The second category includes the unemployed, 
.i,e., persons seeking employment and persons not seeking, though available 
for employment. The last category comprises pensioners, students, women 
doing domestic work only, disabled persons, young children* those employed 
in non-gainful occupations, etc. 

For eaoh of the members of the sampled families informa^^ion was collected 
on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the date of sorv^. 
U/B(D)4l(DorLJB— 3(a) 
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The estimated distribution for all families of the defined working class popula- 
tion group is given in table 3*5. 

Table 3*5 


Percentcye di^rihution of family members by age, sex and activity status 


8«z and activity 

Number 
of , 




Age (years) 

> 




Perceh* 
tage 
distri- 
bution 
of all 
members 

11 

1 

u& r 

member 

(unesti- 

mated) 

S 

Below 

6 

8 

6-14 

4 

16-34 

8 

35-54 

6 

65-59 

1 

60-64 

8 

65 and 
above 

9 

Total 

10 

MaU 

Employer •• 

a a 


• • 








Employee 

283 

• • 

• • 

60 -Si 

46-4S 

3-37 

0-24 

. • 

100-00 

26-82 

Apprentice 

3 

4 ■ 

.. 

100-00 

. • 

. . 

• • 

• • 

lOOOO 

0-27 

Self-employed .. 

2 

• • 

• • 

29-80 

70-20 

• • 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

0-20 

Unpaid family 
labour 

• • 

• • 

m • 



a • 

m • 




Unemployed • . 

34 

• • 

2-08 

97-92 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

100-00 

3-07 

Kot in labour 
force 

288 

37-30 

66-74 

2-83 

. . 

0-92 

0-22 

1-99 

100 00 

28*74 

Sub-total . • 

eio 

18-14 

27-70 

30-13 

20-87 

1-9S 

0-21 

0-97 

100-00 

69*10 

FtmaU 

Employer • • 

1 

% • 



100 00 



• 9 

100-00 

0*05 

Employee •• 

29 

• • 

4-26 

73-05 

19-16 

3-53 

. . 

• • 

100-00 

1-80 

Apprentice 

• • 

• • 

a • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a • 

. . 

, . 

Self-employed •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• e 

a a 

• . 

• • 

Unpaid family 
labour 

21 


.. 

71-97 

28-03 

• • 

• • 

• • 

lOO 00 

2*54 

Unemployed • . 

16 


7-68 

76-89 

15-53 

• • 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

1-61 

Not in labour 
force • • 

359 

22-94 

29-56 

31-85 

9-77 

1-30 

0-70 

3-82 

lOOOO 

35*00 

Sub-total 

426 

19-63 

25-76 

37-78 

11-64 

1 -27 

0C5 

3-27 

lOOOO 

40*90 

Total 

1.036 

18-75 

26-91 

33-26 

17-09 

1-69 

0-39 

1-91 

J(K)00 

100 00 


It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in tliis case was only 
a particular section of the working class population in Digboi comprising 
families which derived a major part of their income from cmj)loyment in re- 
gistered factories. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed was very small 
among this section of working class population and persons were either gain- 
fully occupied or not in the labour force. The labour force participation rate 
was of the extent of about 36 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied persons 
(32 per cent.) and unemployed persons (4 per cent.). 

8*7 Distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning depen- 
dant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one whose income 
was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning dependant as one whose 
income was not adequate for his/her own maintenance and non-earning de- 
pendant as one who earned no income at all and was dependent for his/her main- 
^nance on others. 
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The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and economic 
status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given below. 


Table 3*6 

Percenfar^e distribution of family memhers by age, sex and economic status 


Economic ntatus Number 

*.n(i AAY nf 




Age (yoara) 



Poroon. 


membora Bidow 
(uDosti- 6 

mated) 

6-14 

15-34 

35-64 

66-69 

60-64 

65 and 
above 

— — ^ tage 
Total distri- 
bution 
of all 
members 

1 

8 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earner# 











Male 

.. > 288 

.. 

.. 

61-22 

43-01 

3-31 

0*46 

• • 

100-00 

27-35 

Female 

26 

•• 

•• 

76-12 

21-01 

3-87 

-- 

•- 

100-00 

1-64 

8ub>total 

• . 314 

•• 

•• 

52 -SA 

43-66 

3-34 

0-44 

•• 

100-00 

28-09 

Earning dependant 

Male .. 8 



83-83 

66-67 




100-00 

0-03 

Female 

8 

•• 

48-31 

61-69 

•• 

• • 

•• 

-- 

100-00 

0-16 

fiub-toial 

5 

•• 

40-16 

48-60 

11*24 

•• 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

0-19 

Non-earning dependavis 

Male .. 320 

33-80 

01-61 

11-96 


0-83 


1-81 

100-00 

31-72 

Female 

397 

20-64 

26-76 

36-16 

11-29 

1-17 

0-68 

3-42 

100-00 

39-10 

Sub-total 

717 

20-48 

37-88 

25-31 

6-23 

1-02 

0-38 

2-70 

100-00 

70-82 

Total 

.. 1,036 

18-75 

26-91 

33 26 

17-09 

1-69 

0-39 

1-91 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of mombera 
(unoRtimated) 

182 

282 

363 

176 

22 

6 

16 

1,036 

• 


Eamerp and earning dependants constituted about 29 per cent, of the total; 
27 per cent, being males and tlie remaining 2 per cent, females. Earners and 
earning dependants mostly belonged to the age-group 16 to H years though 
some children also came in the latter category. The non-earning dependants, who 
consisted mainly of children and females doing household work, accounted 
for about 71 per cent. 

S’ 8 Family size, composition, economic status and earning strength by income 
3 ’81 Analysis by family income 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into seven 
monthly family income classes and five family size classes. The two-way 
distribution of families by^income and size is given in table 3 • 7. 
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Pereeniiif^ distrib^u 


Family size 


Ope 

Two and three 
Four and five 
Six and seven 
Above seven 
Total 

Percentage of families 
to total 

Number of famHies 
(uae.sti mated) 


Tabik 3*7 

of fmUies by familiy imome and famify siu 


Monthly family income class (Ks.) 


120 — 

<160 

6 


210 and All 
above 

8 9 


60 00 
60 00 


30 38 
25-62 
12 62 
22 38 


26 90 
26 28 
42 58 
6 24 


100 00 100 00 too 00 KM) (M) 


19 63 


8-48 
28 28 
31-03 
20 06 
11-25 
100-00 


14-12 
36 08 
28 25 
21 65 


18 28 
26-60 
30 44 
16 34 
9-34 
iOO 00 

100 00 


68 240 


Fatnily income, on the' whole, tended to increase with the size of the family 
•nd in highor income classes there was a larger percentage of large-sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of members is gi^en 
-in table 3*8. 

Table 3*8 

Composition of families hy economic status 


Ca^gory of members 


Average -number of moinbers per family by monthly family income 

dasfl (Rs.) 


1 

<30 

2 

30— <60 

3 

60— 

<90 

4 

00— 

<120 

5 

120— 

<150 

6 

150— 

<210 

7 

210 and 
above 

8 

AU 

9 

Eafin^rs 

Adult male 

m • 

100 

100 

1-08 

101 

107 

1-34 

1-10 

Adult female 

• • 



0-48 

0-02 

0 04 

0-09 

0-07 

Children male 

• 9 








Children female 

9 9 



] [ 


. [ 



All earners 

9 9 

100 

1-00 

1-56 

1 03 

lii 

1-43 

1-17 

Naming dependants 
Adult male 

9 9 

9 9 

• • 




0-01 

0-00 

Adult female . , 

9 9 

9 9 

• 9 



0 oi 

9 9 

0-00 

Children male 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 




9 9 


Children female 

9 9 

• m 

9 9 

• • 

9 9 

o-oi 

• • 

0-66 

All earning dependants 

• • 

9 m 

9 9 

• 9 

9 9 

002 

0 01 

0-00 

on-earning dependants 
Adult male 

• • 

9 9 

0 12 

004 

0-12 

017 

0*42 

0-19 

Adult female 

• • 

9 9 

0 48 

0 26 

0 57 

0 99 

1-24 

0-83 

Children male 

• • 

0 60 

0 70 

0-90 

0 67 

1-25 

1-64 

1-10 

Children female 

• 9 


0-45 

0 60 

0 36 

0-99 

108 

0-76 

AU nQn<Qarnuig depen* 

' dants 

• • 

0-60 

1-76 

169 

1-72 

3*40 

4*38 

2-87 

Totat 

Adult male , • 

• • 

1-00 

M2 

112 

M3 

1-24 

1*77 

1-29 

Adult female 

• • 


0*48 

0 73 

0-59 

104 

1-33 

0-90 

Children male 

• • 

0-60 

0-70 

0-90 

0*67 

1 25 

1-64 

)-I0 

Children female 



0-46 

0-50 

0-36 

100 

108 

0-75 

All members 

•• 

1-50 

2-76 

3 26 

2-75 

4 53 

6 82 

4-04 

iJumber ojf members "" 
(unesfimated) 


3 

17 

64 

174 

397 

381 

1.036 
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The average number of members per faihily was 4- 0*1. Of these, I’lT were 
Varners and the remaining 2 ‘87 non-eaming dependants. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family income is 
thrown by table 3*9 which gives the distribution of families by earning strength 
and income. 

Table 3*9 


Percentage distrihulwn of families by earning strength 




Monthly family ircome class (Rs.) 



<30 

1 2 

30— 

<60 

3 

CO- 

<90 

4 

00— 

<120 

5 

-cl 60 

6 

150- 

<210 

7 

210 and 
above 

8 

aIT 

9 

Ono carnor ^ . . • . 

100 00 

100 00 

46-35 

07-02 

94-06 

72-03 

88* 17 

One earner and one 
or more earning 
dependants 

• • 

• • 






Two earners 

• • 

• • 

51 05 

2-OS 

1-94 

19 67 

8-53 

Two earners and one 
or more earning 
dependants 

■ • 

• • 


• • 




Three earners . . • • 

• • 

• • 

2-60 

• e 

0-82 

4-52 

1-32 

Three earners and one 
or more earning de- 
pendants 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1-58 

9 m 

0 64 

More than three ear- 
ners with or withoat 
earning dependants 

• • 

• • 

m • 

• • 

1*60 

3-78 

1-34 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Taking all families, ihose having one earner were 

in a 

large majority. 


being about 88 per cent, of the total. The percentage of families having more 
than two earners was rather small (3 per cent, of the total). 

Table 3-10 gives the distribution of families by income and earning strength 
in terms of relationship with the main earner. The main earner was defined 

Table 3*10 


PercenJtojge distribution of families by earning strengOi and rdaiionahip 


vrith the main ear ner 

Family earning 
fitrei’glL by 
rolationflhip with 
main earner 

Number 


Monthly family income class (R.s.) 

_ . 



Pepcen- 
^ tage die- 
tributiou 
of 

families 

Below 
lies 30 
(unosti- 
mated) 

30- 

<60 

60- 

<90 

90— 120— 1 

<120 <160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

Total 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Self .. 

194 

1'40 

2-80 

3-32 34-29 

43-20 

14-90 

100-00 

88-17 

Self and wife or 
husband 

11 

9 m 

• • 

82-38 17-62 

• • 

.. 

100-00 

3-51 

S elf and ono or 
more children 

9 

m € 

• * 

.. 21-10 

9 • 

78-90 

100-00 

1-47 
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Table S-IO— awfcf. 


Family earning 
by 

lelatiuimhip with 
main earner 

1 

Number 



Monthly fam ly income clasp (Rb.) 

- . ^ . 



Pecren* 

1 tage dis- 
tribution 

of 

families 

11 

fatni- Below d(V — <00 
lieB 30 

(uneBti- 
mated) 

2 3 4 

00— 

<00 

0 

90— 

<120 

6 

120— 

<160 

7 

160— 210 and 
<2i0 above 

8 0 

Total 

10 

Self, wife or 
husbard and 
one or more 
children 

1 

• * 


* • 

a • 

• • 


100*00 

100*00 

0-10 

Self and one or 
more other fa- 
mily membera 

20 

• m 

• • 

• * 

6-5d 

a a 

30*41 

61*04 

100*00 

6*78 

Self, wife or 
husband and 
one or more 
other family 
members 

1 

• • 

• m 

a • 

• • 

a a 

66-46 

33*66 

100*00 

0-48 

Self, one or more 
children and 
one or more 
other family 
members 

• • 

• • 

• m 

• • 

• • 


a a 

aa 

a # 

• m 

Self, ife or 

hu.<(band, one or 
more children 
and one or 
more other 

family memberB 

2 

• • 


• a 

• a 


6816 

31-86 

100-00 

0*40 

All families 

240 

. . 

1-24 

2-47 

6-31 

_31I7 

40-67 

18-24 

100-00 

100 00 

Number of families 
(une.stimabt'd) 

X 

. . 

2 

7 

19 

63 

86 

63 

240 

X 


as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind) from paid em- 
ployment in the last calendar month preceding the date of survey were more 
than similar earnings of any other earner of the family. 

Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 88 
per cent, of the cases. In about 4 per cent, of the cases he/she was assisted by 
wdfe/husband, in about 1 per cent, of the cases by children and in about 6 per 
cent, of the cases by other family members. With the inclusion of other members 
in the earning strength, generally a larger percentage of families came in higher 
income brackets. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants, non-earning 
dependants according to income has already been made in the preceding pages. 
Table 3-11 gives the number of dependants per 100 families by their relation- 
ship with the main earner and monthly family income classes. The dependants 
have been classified into three categories, viz., living with the family, living 
away from tlie family and dependent units living away. Dependants living with 
family are those shown as non-earning dependants in table 3 *8. These types 
of dependants alone have been taken as members of families for the purpose of 
the survey. Dependants living away from tiie family are those whose expenses 
are DoiTie' -.’J'? full or in part by the sampled I'umily but who do not live \vith 
the family. There may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case it is diffi- 
cult to determine A^i’hether they arc really dependent on the sampled family. 
Such groups may even include earners. Such groups have been taken as dep- 
endent units living away and have been classified scjiarately. In their cases, 
the group itsell' has been the unit of counting and not individual' persons. 
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Table 3-11 

Number of dcpendnyiis and dependent units per 100 families by monthly 
income and relationship with the main earner 

Category of depen- 4 

dants and relatiop- 
fihip with tho main <30 
earner 

1 23456780 


Living with family 

Wife or husbcaiid 

• • 


48 33 

10 46 

49 07 

79*80 

70-00 

64-72 

Roa or dAUghtcr 

Father, iriother, uncle 

• • 

50 00 

127 00 

144*75 

103*87 

226*13 

261*43 

184 64 

and aunt 

• • 

• ft 

• • 

6-24 

6 53 

12*78 

34-60 

13 86 

Brother, sister,, cousin 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

9-71 

13-23 

36*91 

15*13 

Nc|?hew, niece 
Father-in-law, moth- 

• • 

ft • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

5*26 

11*22 

4*18 

crin-law, brother- 
in lav, , sister-ia-law 

# « 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

0-90 

1-36 

6-36 

2 02 

Sor.-in-law, daughter- 







4 73 

0 86 

in-law 

• • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• ft 

• • 

Grand children • • 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

1*71 

0-94 

8 20 

1 51 

Others 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 


0*82 


0 33 

Total 

• • 

.TO 00 

176-38 

169-44 

171-88 

340 41 

438-42 

287*24 

Living away from 









piVtih} 









Wife or li usbfliid 

• • 

ft • 

61-63 

9-76 

14-64 

3*67 

1-19 

8-16 

Son or daughter 

Father, mother, uncle 

• • 

ft ft 

78-76 

4-05 

18-41 

3*67 

11-27 

ll-.'i4 

and aunt 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

9-30 

9*66 

2-34 

7-25 

Brother, sisUT, cousin 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

6-80 

3*36 

6 83 

4 46 

Nephew, niece 
Father-in-law, mother- 

« • 

ft • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

1 31 

ft ft 

0-63 

in-law, brother-in- 
law, sistor-in-ia sv' 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

Son-in-law. daughter- 



12-63 





031 

in-law 

• • 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

Grand children 

• ■ 


. . 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

ft ft 

• • 

Others 

•• 

•• 

• • 


• ft 

• ft 

• • 

• • 

Total 

• • 

•• 

143-01 

14-70 

48*24 

21*67 

21*63 

32*24 

Deprndrnt units 

Number of dependent 









living away per 

100 families 

• • 

ft ft 

•• 

ft ft 

1-78 

1*17 

3*03 

1 58 


Although the number of dependants living with family increased generally 
with the increase in the monthly family income, there was no such clear ten- 
dency in the case of dependants or depend'^nt units living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types in terms 
of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants living away) 
is presented in table 3-12 by three broad income classes. The first two groups, 
vis., uiimarried (>arner and husband or wife, consist of single workers who may 
have dependants living elsewhere. 


Monthly ftvmily income class (Ks.) 

— ■■■ 

30— 60— 90— 120— 1150— 210 and All 

<60 <00 <120 <160 <210 above 




IS 


ODabub 3*12 

Pefeenitage distrUbution oJfamUgs by family compo8iU<m{in terms of relation- 
ship with the main earner) and income 


Monthly fainily 
in comn class 

Family coxuposition (in terms of relationship with the main earner) 

^ ^ ^ 

Un- 

married 

ean^Sr 

Hus- 
•band 
or wife 

Hus- Hus- Hus*. Un- 

band band, bard, married 

itnd wife wife and wife, earner 

children children and 
and other other 
memliers members 

Best 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Below 60 

• • 





9 43 

6 31 

1-24 

60-<l20 

• a 

21v6I 

707 

10-01 

2-38 

7-05 

3-09 

8-78 

120 and above 

100^00 

78-39 

92-93 

89-99 

97-62 

83 02 

90-60 

89-98 

Total 

100 00 

100 Oo 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

Percentage of^famiUes 
to total .. 

5-92 

12-36 

7 -'78 

44 28 

13 92 

6-55 

0 19 

100-00 

Number of families 
(unestimatod) • . 

12 

27 

16 

103 

37 

21 

24 

240 


Table 3 -IS gives the distribution of families by family composition in 
terms of adults and children (excluding dependants living away) in three broad 
income dasscs. 


TabIiB 3*13 

•Percenlage distribution of families byfamUy cpmjwsUion in terms of advUsI 

children and income 


Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 


Monthly 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

family 

income 

adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 


and 


aiidd 

and 2 

class (Ra.) 


chil- 


child 

ohil- 


dren 
(one or 



dreo 




more) 




1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 



3 

3 

3 

Other 

All’ ' 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
chil- 
dren 

adults 

adults 
and 1 
cMld 

adults 
and 
more 
than 1 
child 

families 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Below 60 3 -38 

60— <120 14-61 
120 and 

above 82*01 

14-46 

8.1 54 

9-87 

90-13 

9-76 

90-24 

7-03 

92-07 

12-97 

87-03 

J6-79 

. 44-21 

100-00 

0*72 

94-28 

a a 

100*00 

1-24 

8-78 

89^98 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percen- 
tal of 
families 
to 
total 

18-28 

4-28 

12-00 

9-03 

14-80 

ie-s2 

0*29 

2-97 

9-88 

11-95 

100-00 

Number 

of 

families 

(unesti- 

mated) 

30 

9 

26 

21 

32 

38 

3 

7 

26 

39 

240 






n 

The common types of families were 1 adult (workers living singly) atld 
2 adults with or without children. C!omparii^ the distribution by income classes 
it will be seen that the proportion of larger families was generally high in 
higher income brackets. 

3*82 Analysis by per capita incom6 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in size of families but 
not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes recommended that 
income per adult consumption unit or consumption expenditure per adult 
censumption unit will provide better economic classification. 'Such classifications 
we' e not attempted in the analysis of data for the present sui'vey because of 
the difficulties of having an appropriate scale of adult consuriiption unit. Some 
special analyses of the data were, however, undertaken by adopting per capita 
family income as the classificatory character. Some of these analyses are pre- 
sented belo'w. Table 3*14 gives the percentage distribution of families by 
monthly per capita income classes and family size. 

Table 3*14 

Percentage distribution of families by per capita income and family size 

Monthly per capita income class (R».) 

^ , 

Fanulysiio <6 6— <10 10— 16— 20— 2rv- - 35— 50- 66 and All 

<16 <20 <26 <36 <50 <65 above 

1 2 S466 789 10 11 


One . . • • 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

8 63 

48-74 

18-28 

Two and three « . 

.. 


6-37 

5-54 

14-79 

64-00 

38-87 

25-60 

Four and five . . 

* • • . 

7-65 

18-80 

49-91 

63-38 

22-45 

9-85 

30*44 

8ix and seven . . . • 

.. 100 00 

8 00 

47*34 

34-95 

18-16 

1-80 

1-58 

16-34 

Above seven .. 

.. 

84-45 

27-49 

9-60 

3-67 

3-12 

0-96 

9-34 

Total • • 

.. 100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

100 -CO 

100 00 100 00 

Percentag*^ of 
families to total 

0*55 

4*14 

9-70 

17-90 

21-14 

11-00 

35-67 

100-00 

Number of fami- 
lies (uncsti- 

mated) . • • . 

1 

11 

23 

39 

53 

29 

84 

240 


It will be seen that the percentage of families in higher per capita income 
classes tended to decline with the increase in the size of the family. 

Table 3-15 shows broad composition of families (by economic status of 
members) by per capita income ckis.scs. 
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Table 3*15 

Composition of families {economic status) by per capita income dosses 


Average number of members por family by monthly por capita income claie (Rs.) 
Sconomio - ■ - - ■ — 


Statu." < 5 

of 

members 

5— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

16— 

<20 

20- 

<26 

25— 

<35 

35— 

<60 

50- 

<65 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 f 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Bamcra 

• • 

1*00 

1*21 

1*36 

1*33 

1*19 

1*09 

1*05 

1*17 

Baming depen- 
dants • • •• 

• • 

• • 

0*04 


0*01 

0*02 

0 00 


0*00 

Kon-oaming do- 
jiendoBts 

• • 

500 

7*02 

5*48 

4*22 

3*36 

2*28 

0*83 

2*87 

All members 

• • 

600 

8*27 

6*83 

6*56 

4*67 

3*37 

1*90 

4*04 


The proportion of earners to total members in the family increased with 
increase in the per capita income except in the per capita income class ‘Rs. 
to less than Rs. 20’. There were no earning dependants among the family 
members. The proportion of non-earning dependants, on the other hand, showed 
a declining trend with the increase in the per capita income excepting the per 
capita income class ‘Rs. 16 to less than Rs. 20’. The resulting position was that 
the burden of dependency was markedly high in case of low per capita income 
classes. 






CBiPTim 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 

4*1 Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family iiicome were collected in order to study the levd 
and pattern of income by sources, to etudy expaiditure in rdation to income 
and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into economic levels* 
‘Income’ was taken to include all receipts which did not represent a diminution 
of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income from the follov^g souioee was 
collected in details: 

{i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages and 
allowances, bonus and commission, over^time earnings, other 
earnings and concessions; 

(it) l;ncome from self-employment such as boarding and lodging services, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; and 
{in) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented properties* 
viz., land and house, pension, cash assistance, gifts and concessions* 
interest and dividends and chance games and lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts re- 
presenting a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as receipts 
from Sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of savings, credit 
purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total receipts accruing 
to the family. The value of the receipts in kind and of goods from family enter- 
prise consumed by the family was imputed on the basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4" 2 Average monthly income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 175 • 85 and the average per 
capita income was Rs. 43*53. The average monthly income per family and pet 
capita according to different family income classes is given below. 


Table 4*1 

Average monthly income by income classes 


Xtcin 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A 


1 

<30 

2 

30— 

<60 

3 

60— 

<90 

4 

90— 

<120 

5 

120— 

<150 

6 

150— 

<210 

7 

210 and 
above 

8 

AU ' 

9 

Average monthly 

income per family 

• • 

64-37 

70-47 

100*90 

138*06 

171*45 

206*41 

175*85 

Average monthly 

income per capita 

• • 

36-24 

25*59 

32*92 

60-23 

38*01 

50*83 

43-53 

Percentage of families 
to total 

• • 

1-24 

2-47 

6-31 

31*17 

40*57 

18*24 

100-00 
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The average monthly income per family varied from about Ra. 64 in the 
income class, ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to about Rs. 296 in the highest income 
class. 

4-3 Income by category of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per family by 
category of earner and source. Income which could not be ascribed to any 
particular member of the family was taken against the family as a whole. 

Table 4*2 

Average monthly income by source, category of earner and family income dosses 


Oifiegotv of earner Monthly family income claes (Rs.) 

and flouroe ^ k. 


1 

<30 

2 

30— 

<60 

S 

60— 

<90 

4 

90- 

<120 

6 

120— 

<150 

6 

160— 

<210 

7 

210 

and 

above 

8 

All 

9 

Man 

Paid employment • • 
Self-employment • • 

• • 

43*87 

63-58 

77*34 

133-09 

162-90 

268-59 

163-57 

• • 

• • 

, , 

• • 

0-49 

1*83 

4-43 

1-70 

Other sources 

e • 

10-60 

6-89 

9-77 

3*50 

4-64 

10-01 

5-74 

8ub>total : by men 

• • 

64*37 

70*47 

87*11 

137*08 

169*37 

283 03 

171-01 

W&men 

Paid employment 

••• 

• • 

• • 

19*79 

0-98 

1*81 

12-65 

4-59 

Self-employment • • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• e 

. . 

Other stmroes • • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

• -« 

• • 

0-12 

■ • 

0*06 

Bttb^total : by women 

•• 

• • 

• • 

19*79 

0-98 

1-93 

12-65 

4-64 

Children 

Paid employment •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• e 

0*16 

0*78 

0*20 

Self- employment 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• . 

. . 

'Other Bouroes 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Suh-total : by 

ohildren 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-16 

0*73 

0*20 


Family 


Paid, employment .. 
Self-employment • • 
Other sources 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• e 

• • 

• a 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

e • 

• • 

a • 

• a 

• 

Sub-totali by family 

• ■ • • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

• • 

Toua 

Paid employment • • 

.. 43*87 

63*68 

97-13 

134*07 

164-86 

281*97 

168-36 

Self-employment • • 

• • • • 

• • 

. . 

0*49 

1-83 

4*43 

1-70 

Other Bourees 

.. 10*60 

6*89 

9*77 

3*60 

4-76 

10*01 

6-79 

Total income 

.. 64*37 

70*47 

106-90 

138-06 

171-46 

296*41 

176*86 

Percentage of families 

to total 

1*24 

2*47 

6-31 

31-17 

40-57 

18-24 

100-00 
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An analy^ of inwafte by category of earner shows that men contribnted 
the largest amount to the aven^ monthly family income from all the three 
sources. Whatever small amount was contributed by women and children naa 
restricted to middle and higher income classes. 

Table 4-3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by category of 
^»nm<»r and source of earnings separately for different per capita income classes.- 

Table 4-3 

Average monMy income per family ^ category of earner, source and monthly 
per capita income classes 


Monthly per capita income class (Rs.^ 

^ ^ - - • ■ - - • - - - - - 

vai^Koryoa 

.earner 
and source 

<6 

<10 

10- 

<15 

16-^ 

<20 

20— 26— 
<25 <36 

3&- 

<60 

60-* 

<66 

66 

and 

aboTe 

All “ ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 










Paid employ- 
roont 



62-00 

137-44 

124-81 164-96 

178-78 

186-63 

166-92 

163-67 

Self- omploym'^nt 
Other sources . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

6-97 

6-60 2-02 
7-70 6-64 

. . 1-31 
6-60 

0-09 

6-29 

1-44 

6-06 

1-79 

6-74 

Sub-total : by 
men . • 

, , 

. , 

62-00 

144-41 

138‘11 162-61 

186-69 

193-01 

173-41 

171-01 

Women 










Paid employ, 
ment 


• • 


4-61 

0-92 5-32 

2-28 

• • 

5*64 

4*69 

Self-employment 
Other sources . . 


a • 

•• 

•• 

0-51 

• • 

a a 

•• 

0-05 

Sub-total : by 

women . • 

, , 

. . 

.. 

4-61 

10-43 5-32 

2-28 

.. 

5-64 

4-64 

Children 










Paid employ- 
ment 

• • 



0-61 

0-95 

• • 



0-20 


o-si 


0<»5 


(r-20 


Self-employmont 
Other sources . . 

Sob-total : by 
cfaildron 

Family 

Paid employ- • 

ment .. •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

Self-employment «• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

Other sources . . . . . . . . . • • • • • ■ 

Sah-total : by 

family •• •• •• •• -t •• •• •• •• •• 

Toial 

Blid employ- 
ment 134-78 16! -22 161-06 186-63 172-66 168.-36 

Self-employment .. •• .. •• 6-60 2*02 1-31 0-00 1-44 1-70 

Other sources •• •• 6-97’ 8"*21 d-64 6-60 6*29 6-06 6*70 

Tbtal income .. I! 62-00 149-63 148-64 161-88 167-97 193-01 179-06 1 76-86 
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The average monthly income per family increased from Rs. 62*00 in the 
pet capita income class ‘Rs. 10 to less than Rs. 15’ to Rs. 149*53 in the per 
capita income class ‘Rs. 15 to less than Rs. 20’, decreased sliglitly in the next 
per capita income class, again increased to Rs. 193*01 in the per capita income 
class ‘Rs. 50 to loss than Rs. 65’ and thereafter again decreased to Rs. 179*05 in 
the highest per capita income class. 

4*4 Income and other receipts by components 

Table 4*4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly family income 
' and other receipts by components. The data are presented according to monthly 
family income classes. 

Table 4*4 

Average monthly receipts by components and family income classes 


Source 



Monthly family income 

. . .. . 

class (lls.) 


'<80 

30— 

60— 90— 120— 

150— 210 and 

.Vll 

1 

2 

<60 

3 

<90 <120 <ir.o 

4 5 6 

<210 above 

7 8 

9 


Paid employment 


BaMic wages and 


allowances 

Bonus and oommissioD 
Concessions 

X^cst ■ • • • 

• e 

• • 

e e 

m • 

32*90 

4*67 

6*30 

67*04 

0*34 

4*74 

1*46 

84*15 

1*17 

6*44 

5*37 

124*18 

7*37 

2*62 

144-74 

0-17 

12-r)5 

7-40 

24.')* 69 
lC-33 
Oil 
10*84 

149*37 

3*14 

9*62 

6*23 

Sub-total : paid cm* 

ployment 

•• 

43*87 

63-58 

97-13 

13407 

164*86 

281*97 

168-36 

iSelf -employment 

Agricullurc 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0*20 

• • 

3*78 

0*75 

Animal husbandry .. 

• • 

• « 

9 9 

• • 

• . 

. . 

0-05 

0*01 

Trade • • • • 

• • 

• • 



. , 

0*70 

0*60 

0*39 

Itest ■ • • • 

• • 

« • 

•• 

• * 

0*29 

1*13 

•* 

0*55 

Sub-total : solf-em- 

ployment 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-49 

1*83 

4-43 

1-70 

Other income 

Rent . • • • 

• • 

• m 

3-76 

4-11 

2*50 

3-81 

7*37 

4*20 

Itost • • • • 

• • 

10-60 

3-14 

5*66 

1*00 

0*95 

2*64 

1*59 

Sub-total: other income 

• • 

10*50 

6*89 

9*77 

3*50 

4-76 

1001 

6*79 

Total income 

• • 

64-37 

70*47 

106*90 

138*06 

171*45 

290-11 

175*85 

Other receipts 

Sale of assets other 
thn u sha res, etc. . . 

• • 

• • 


• • 



• • 

• • 

Credit purchase 

• • 

• • 

5*65 

• • 

6-44 

8*96 

6*41 

6-94 

Loan taken 

• • 

• • 

4*01 

10-34 

3-72 

13*76 

8-83 

9*11 

RrCft • • • • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

•* 

0*62 

•• 

0*26 

Sub-total : other 

receipts 

• • 

• • 

9-06 

10-34 

10*16 

23*34 

16-24 

16-30 

Total receipts 

•• 

64*37 

79*53 

117-24 

148*22 

194*79 

311-66 

192*16 

Percentage of families 

to total 

• • 

1-24 

2*47 

6-31 

31*17 

40*57 

18*24 

100*00 
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A major portion (85 pet cent.) of the family income was derived from 
basic wages and allowances. The percentage contribution of basic wages and 
allowances to the total income increased from 61 percent, in the income o1n.a« 
‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to 90 per cent, in the income class ‘Rs. 120 to less 
than Rs. 150’ and thereafter showed a downward trend. 

Income from bonus and commission accounted for a small percentage cf 
the total income. The families in the income classes, ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60^ 
and ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. 150’ did not receive any bonus or commission. The 
average monthly income from concessions and ‘rest’ comprising overtime earn- 
ings, etc., worked out to only Rs. 9-62 or 5 per cent, and Rs. 6*23 or 4 per cent, 
of the total income respectively. Income from self-employment and ‘other 
income’ were comparatively low. 

‘Other receipts’ obtained through decreasing assets and increasing liabi- 
lities comprised receipts from credit purchases and loans taken, etc. These 
capital receipts .amounted to Rs. 16 • .30 or 9 per cent, of the total income 
taking all the families together. In various income classes, the percentage of 
‘other receipts’ to the total income did not show any specific trend. 

4-5 Income and other receipts by comjionenls and family size 

Table 4-5 gives the average montldy income and other receipts per family 
by components and family size. 

Tablr 4‘5 


Average monthly income and other receipts by components and family size 







Family size 





Ono 

Two 

Throe 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Over 

All 









seven 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid employ- 
ment 










Basic wages aud allo wanocs 

110-90 

136-10 

137-74 

153-69 

155-09 

158-99 

184-92 

189-29 

149-37 

Bonus and commission 

0-06 

1-60 

6-71 

1-46 

0-27 

8-15 

4-23 

9-96 

3-14 

Over-time earnings 

1-48 

5-29 

8-07 

6-13 

6-25 

7-58 

2-39 

4-92 

5-01 

Other earnings 

0-06 

0-32 

0-58 

0-88 

2-41 

3-51 

0-22 

3-00 

1-22 

Concessions 

6-56 

8-55 

10-12 

10-60 

10-27 

9-97 

12-69 

10-71 

9-62 

Total 

125-66 

151-76 

163-22 

172-76 

174-29 

188-20 

204-45 

217-88 

168-36 

Income from self-employ- 
ment 










Boarding and lodging ser- 
vices 

1-81 








0-33 

Agriculture 




0-42 

1-07 

0-14 

0-65 

5-14 

0 /6 7 

Animal husbandry 


. . 

010 

. . 

. . 



. . 

0-01 

Trade 


. . 

0-10 


. . 

3-93 

0-98 

0-11 

0-39 

Profession 

Others 


•• 

•• 


1-96 

. . 

• • 

- - 

0-22 

Total 

1-81 

-• 

0-20 

0-42 

3-03 

4-07 

1-63 

6-26 

1-70 


M/B(D)i6DofLB -4 .. 
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Table 4*5 — covUd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Other income 

Net rent from land 




0-05 





0 01 

Net rent from house 

2-19 

3-26 

4-09 

4-68 

2-95 

3-23 

6-94 

8-25 

4-19 

Net rent — others •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

pension 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

.. 

. . 

. . 

Cash assistance 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Gifts, concessions 

1-58 

1-37 

107 

109 

2-14 

1-83 

1-08 

3-21 

1-59 

Interests and dividends 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

. . 

, , 

. , 

. . 

. . 

Chance games and lotto- 
ries 


. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. , 

, , 


. . 

Total 

3*77 

4-63 

5-16 

5-82 

5-09 

5-06 

802 

11-46 

5-79 

Total income 

131-24 

156-39 

168-58 

179-00 

182-41 

197-33 

214-10 

234-59 

175-86 

Oltitr QroH8 receipts 

Sale of shares and securi- 
ties • . 

• • 

• « 



• • 





Withdrawal of savings 

. • 


• . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Sale of other assets .. 



. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Credit purchase 

4-8! 

10-70 

4-28 

1-14 

13-39 

4-07 

10-41 

10-81 

C-94 

Loan taken 

7-82 

15-67 

4-09 

3-90 

12-77 

2-81 

14-75 

11-99 

9-11 

Rost 

-- 

-- 

2-43 



-• 
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Total 

12-63 

26-37 

10-80 

5-04 

2616 

6-88 

25-16 

22-80 

10-30 

Total receipts 

143-87 

182-76 

179-38 

184-04 

208-57 

204-21 

239-26 

257-39 

192-15 


T}ie average income per family gradually increased from Rs. 131*24 in 
case of single-member families to Rs. 234*59 in case of families Iiaving over 7 
members. 


Income from paid employment constituted about 96 per cent, of the total 
income. Basic wages and allowances were by fiir the most important component 
of income from paid eniplojonent in all size classes. The comparatively small 
contribution of other sources such as bonus and commission, over-time earn- 
ings, concessions and other earnings fluctuated in the different size classes. 

Income from self-employment and ‘other income’, e.g., rent, cash assis- 
tance, etc., were respectively about 1 and 3 per cent, of the total income and 
these did not show any definite trend with the change in the size of the families. 

4 • 6 Income and other receipts by family composition 

4*61 In terms of relationship mlh the main earner 

The composition of the family is an important factor which influences the 
level of family income. This can be seen from table 4*6 which gives the level 
of family income and total receipts by family composition in terms of relation- 
ship with the main earner. 
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Table 4*6 


Average monthly income and other receipts by family-composition in terms 
of relcUionship with tiie main earner 


(In Rupees) 


Family oomposilion in terms of relationship with main earner 

t ^ 

Item Iln- Husband Husband Husband, Husband, Un- Rest All 



married 

earner 

or 

wife 

and 

wife 

wife 

and 

chil- 

dren 

mfe, 
chil- 
dren 
and 1 
other 
mem- 
bers 

married 

earnoi 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Income 

132-89 

134 02 

153- 10 

178-59 

224-35 

179-21 

186-11 

175-85 

Other receipts ^ 

«-09 

10 0,5 

35 06 

15-22 

19-38 

9-68 

12 08 

16-30 

Total 

138-98 

150 07 

188-16 

193-81 

243-73 

188-89 

198-19 

192 -If. 

Percentage of families 
to total 

.5-92 

12-30 

7-78 

44-28 

13-92 

6-55 

9-19 

100-00 


The average monthly receipts per family amounted to Es. 192*15. The 
major portion (Es. 175*85) of this consisted of income (from paid employment, 
self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts, concessions, etc.) 
and the remaining Es. 16*30 was derived from ‘other receipts’ comimsing 
credit purchases, loans, etc. 

4*62 In terms of the number of aduUsjchildren 

Table 4*7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per family 
by fandly composition in terms of adults/children. 

Table 4*7 

Average monthly incoine and other receipts by family composition in terms 

of adultsjchildrcn 

(lu rupoos) 


Family composition in terms of adults/childroii 


Item 

f 

1 

adult 

1 adult 
and 

children 

(one 

or 

more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 

and 

one 

child 

2 

adults 
and ) 
two 
child- 
ren 

2 

adults 
Slid more 
tliaii 
two 
chil- 
dren 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 

and 

1 

child 

3 

adults 

and 

more 

than 

1 

child 

Other 

families 

AlP^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Income 

131-23 

165-27 

175-04 

197-58 

159-49 

166-89 

307-95 

177-00 

17613 

264-03 

175-85 

Other 

receipts 

12-62 

3-75 

33-51 

10-75 

2-75 

17-08 

•• 

19-02 

29-31 

16-72 

16-30 

Total 

143-85 

159-02 

208-56 

208-33 

162-24 

184-87 

307-95 

196-02 

205-44 

281-65 

192-15 

Percen- 
tage of 
families 
to total 

18-28 

4-28 

12-00 

903 

14-80 

16-52 

0-29 

2-97 

9-88 

11-95 

100-00 
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Chapter 6 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
5*1 Concepts and definitions 
5*11 Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include expendi- 
ture on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent to increase assets 
or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each were as follows: 

Expenditure on current living 
(i) Food and beverages; 

(m) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(m) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services, 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

{vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

{a) Medical care, 

(6) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(c) Transport and communication, 

(/) Subscription, and 

{g) Personal effects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

{vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
{viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

{i) Savings and investments; and 
{ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, interest 
and litigation and remittances to dependants were considered to be non-con- 
sumption outgo as they are in the nature of transfer payments. Thus, in the 
analysis presented here the term expenditure will refer to all the items under 
expenditure on current living but consumption expenditme will exclude taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the market 
and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, account was 
also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods (but not services) 
obtained from family enterprise. The value of goods obtained from family 
enterprise was included on the income side as well as expenditure side. Similarly, 
in the case of items received at concessional rates, care was taken to include the 
amount of concession on the receipt side also. Value of all items not purchased 
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from tbe market was calculated at retail market price inclusive of sales tax, 
entertainment tax and other similar levies. In case of gifts where only part 
was consumed in the reference period, that part alone was recorded under 
consumption and the rest, if substantial, was shown under savings. In case of 
self-owned houses and land or rent-free houses and quarters from employer or 
from other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputation being done 
on the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

5*12 Treatment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred by 
the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled families included 
members, e.g., servants or paying guests, who were not family members but 
some parts of their consumption expenditure were mixed up with the family 
account. For the items where expenditure reported was for both family and non- 
family members of the household, a factor (f/f-|-e where ‘f’ was the number of 
family members and ‘e’ the number of non-family members) was used to make 
adjustment for expenditure on account of non-family members. Since the 
consuming unit could comprise two elements, the participants in family account 
(f) and the extra persons (e), the Investigators were instructed to record the 
composition of the latter (e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey 
and only such extra persons were to be accounted for who actually participated 
in the consumption expenditure of the family in the reference period. While 
calculating the sliare of the extras (e) it was assumed that consuming persons 
were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where the expendi- 
ture on any group of items was incurred entirely for the paying guests, it was 
ignored on both receipts and expenditure sides of the family and when that on 
paying guests or servants was negligible it was not counted under ‘e’ . 

5-13 Consumption co-efficients 

For converting a family into an equivalent number of adult consumption 
units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt standard scale of adult men 
equivalents. There is no scale entirely suitable for conditions in India. It was, 
therefore, decided to adopt the following abridged scale of co-efficients based 
on an assessment of food requirements of men and women in the various age- 
groups made by the Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian Council of 
Afedical Research: 

Adult male . . 1*0 

Adult female .. 0*9 

Child (below 16 years) . . 0*6 
6*2 Expenditure pattern 

It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect detailed data 
on consumption expenditure item by item because such data form the basis of 
the weighting diagram of consumer price index numbers. Such data, together 
with similar data on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, expressed as 
aven^ per family for the total population of industrial workers, are presented 
in Appendix II separately for sii^le-member families and all families. Takii^ 
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all families, the average monthly income of the family came to Rs. 176*85 and 
the average consumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 170*14 leaving a 
surplus of Rs. 6*71. However, when items such as remittances to dependants, 
taxes and interest- on loans were also included, i.e., expenditure on current 
living was considered, the budget showed a deficit of Rs. 4*46. The analysis 
will first be made in terms of total consumption expenditure and other dis- 
bursements, i.e., non-consumption outgo and capital outlays will be discussed 
separately. 

6*21 Consumption expenditure 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 170*14 per family per 
month, an expenditure of Rs. 102 *44 or 60 per cent, was incurred on food, 
Rs. 8*62 or 5 per cent, on tobacco, pan, supaii and intoxicants, Rs. 11*40 or 
7 per cent, on fuel and lighting, Rs. 14*49 or 8 per cent, on housing, water 
charges and household appliances, etc., Rs. 18*63 or 11 per cent, on clothing, 
bedding, headwear, footwear, etc., and Rs. 14*56 or 9 per cent, on other items 
like personal care, medical care, transport and communications, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult consump- 
tion unit cametoRs. 31 *91 per month. Table 5*1 gives the details of average 
expenditure on food per adult consumption unit for the different income classes. 
These figures fluctuated within narrow limits. 

Table 6*1 


Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit by income classes 


Monthly 

family income 
class 
(Rs.) 

1 

Average 
number of 
members 
per family 

2 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult 

consumption 
units per 
family 

3 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
on food per 
family 
(Rs.) 

4 

Average 
expenditure 
on food per 
equivalent 
adult con- 
sumption 
unit 
(Rs.) 

5 

<30 .. 

.. 

.. 




30— <60 . . 


1-50 

1-30 

46-30 

35*62 

60— <90 . . 


2-75 

2-25 

55-07 

24-48 

00-<120 


3-25 

2*61 

70-73 

27*10 

120— <150 


2-75 

2-28 

79-01 

34-65 

150— <210 


4-53 

3-52 

110-00 

31-25 

210 and above 


6-82 

4- 01 

146-68 

31-82 

All 

.. 

404 

3*21 

102-44 

31-91 


6*22 Non-consumption outgo and capital oudays 


The average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, interest 
and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and investments and debts 
repaiui worked out to Rs. 26*18 or 15 per cent, of the total consumption ex- 
penditure. >Of this, an expenditure of Rs, 9*08 was incurred on remittances to 
dependants, Ifts. 8*39 on savings and investments, Rs. 7*63 towards repayment 
of debts and Rsi. 1*08 on taxes, interests and litigations. Of these, repayment 
of debts and savi-ngs and investments are in the nature of capital outlays 
because they represu.nt decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 
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The most important item under savings and investments was the provident 
fund (Rs. 6*33). Expenditure towards this was reported by about 92 per cent, of 
the families surveyed. Under the sub-group ‘taxes, interest and litigation’, 
interest on loans alone accounted for Re. 0-47 or about 44 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on this sub-group. 

5*23 The budget of single-member famines 

Single-member families constituted about 18 per cent, of the total families. 
Such families generally consisted of industrial workers who lived alone in 
the town leaving their families or dependants at the nativ(! places. The average 
monthly income of sitigle-rnember families was Rs. 131 • it atid the average 
monthly consumption expenditure Rs. lOS-OO leaving asnrjdus of Rs. 23-24. 
Ilowcvcr, when items such as remittances to dependants, t:'..xo3 and interest on 
leans, which form a ]>a.rt of current living expenditure, were included, the 
budget showed a deficit of Re. 0-31 against the overall average deficit of Rs. 
4-46 taking all families. 

Table 5-2 gives a comparison cf consumption expenditm-e patten-n, in 
terms (»f perijontago expenditure on the various grou]i,s/snb-groui s of items, 
bctw'ccn single-member famili(!s and multi-member famili(!s. 

Taulr 5-2 

PercenPige expewliture on groups j sub groups of items 


Oroupa/sub-groiips of items 

1 

Typo of family 




Single- 

member 

families 

2 

Multi- 

member 

families 

3 

All 

4 

Food 

52- 15 

(il-iiV 

00-21 

Pan-supari, tobacco and intoxicants 

0*78 

4-84 

5-06 

Fuel and light 

5 00 

6-83 

0-70 

Rent for house and water charges 

S-41 

C-95 

7-12 

House repairs and upkeep, house-hold appliances and 
furnishing and utilities, furniture and furniphingB 

and household services 

M7 

1-43 

1-40 

Clothing, bedding, foot-wear, head- wear and iniseelhi- 

noous 

15-74 

10-32 

10-95 

Personal care 

201 

2-05 

2-12 

Education and reading 

0-32 

1-49 

1-35 

Recreation and amusement 

2-20 

1-05 

M8 

Medical care 


0-15 

0-13 

Other consumption expenditure 

4-90 

302 

3-78 

Total 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 


Workers living singly spent proportionately less cn food, fuel and light, 
education, medical care and more on tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants, 
clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear, personal care, recreation and amuse,- 
ment, and other consumption expenditure which consisted of subscription, 
gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. Taking the absolute figures, the expenditure 
on food per adult consumption unit w.as Rs. 30 • 48 per month in the case of 
multi-member families and Rs. 66-32 in case of single-member families. Taking 
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important sub-groups under food, the average expenditure on cereals and 
products, pulses and products, meat, fish and eggs and milk and products per 
adult consumption unit was Rs. 12 '04, 1*84, 4 ’16 and 2-93 respectively in 
respect of multi-member families while the average expenditure of single- 
member families on these items was Rs. 12 • 94 , 2 • 74, 7 • 34 and 3 • 54 respectively. 
The average expenditure per adult consumption unit on non-food items was 
also markedly high in case of single-men. Thus, single-men spent, on an average, 
Rs. 17*00, 2*82, 2*38 and 5*35 on clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear, etc., 
personal care, recreation and amusements and other consumption expenditure 
which consisted of subscription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. respectively 
as against the average expenditure per adult consumption unit of 5*14, 
1*02, 0*52 and 1*80 respectively in the case of multi-member families. 

5 • 3 Levels of expenditure by income and family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 180*30 per family, 
Rs. 44*63 per capita and Rs. 56*09 per adult consumption unit. Table 5*3 
gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and per adult 
consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 

Table 5*3 

Average monthly expenditure by income classes 


Monthly family income class (Rp.) 


Item 

<30 

30— 

<60 

GO- 

<90 

90- 

<120 

120- 

<150 

150— 

<210 

210 

and 

above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly expenditure 









Average per family 


63 01 

90-47 

120-17 

145-17 

186-69 266-71 

180-30 

Average per eapita . . 


41-98 

32-86 

37-00 

52-82 

41-39 

45-74 

44-63 

Average per adult 
consumption unit 

. . 

48-44 

40-28 

45-97 

63-78 

53-11 

57-84 

56-09 

Percentage of famil-cs 
to total 


1-24 

2-47 

6-31 

3M7 

40-57 

18-24 

lOOOO 


The average monthly expenditure per family varied from Rs. 63*01 in the 
income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60’ to Rs. 266*71 in the highest income 
class. It was higher in upper income classes. The expenditure is slightly more than 
income in the income classes up to the income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’. 

Table 5*4 shows how families with different compositions (in terms of re- 
lationship with main earner) were distributed in the three expenditure classes. 
Fable 5*5 shows similar distribution of families in terms of adults/children 
composition. Both the tables show that generally with increasing number of 
members in the family a larger percentage of families came in higher expenditure 
classes. 
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Table 6*4 

Percentage distriJmtion of families by family composition {in terms of relation 
ship with main earner) and expenditure 


Family composition in terms of relationship with main earner 


Monthly family 
expenditure class 
(Rs.) 

Un- 

married 

earner 

Hus- 

band 

or 

wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- Hus- Un- 

band, band, married 

wife wife, earrer 

and child- and 

children ren and other 
other mem- 
mem- bers 

bers 

Reit 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 . . 

. . 




.. 


6-31 

0-62 

60— <120 . . 

31-76 

.'51-74 

18-39 

9-27 

4-60 

19-53 

21-06 

17-60 

120 and above , 

68-24 

48-26 

81-61 

90-73 

95-40 

80-47 

72-63 

81-78 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families 
to total 

5-92 

12-36 

7-78 

44-28 

13-92 

6-55 

9-19 

100-00 


Table 5-5 

Percentage distrilmtion. of families by family composition {in terms of adultsj 

children) and expenditure 


Monthly Family composition (in terms of adults/childron) 


family r 



— 



— —A.— 


— , 




expend!- 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Other 

All 

ture 

adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

fami- 


class 


and 


andl 

and 2 

and 


and 1 

and 

lies 


(K».; 


chil- 


obiM 

chil- 

more 


child 

more 




dren 



dren 

than 2 



than 1 





(one or 




children 



child 





more) 










1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Below 












60 


14-46 

. , 




. , 




0-62 

60-<120 47-67 

20-17 

14-68 

23-3*1 

10-02 

8-96 

, , 


8-86 

2-77 

17-60 

120 and 












above 

62-43 

65-37 

80-32 

76-69 

89-98 

91-04 

100-00 

100-00 

01-16 

97-23 

81-78 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Fercen- 












tage of 
famiUes 
to total 

18-28 

4-28 

12-00 

9-03 

14-80 

16-62 

0-29 

2-97 

9-88 

11-96 

100-00 


5’4 Expenditure by family income 

Table 6-6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per family on 
sub-groups and groups of consumption items in various monthly family income, 
classes shows how the pattern of expenditure is influenced by the level of income. 
At the end of the table, figures are also given on non-consumption outgo and 
capital outlays, covering total disbursements. The figures are, however, subject 
to effects of variations in family size. The percentages discussed later in the 
analysis of the table have all been derived with reference to consumption 
expenditure. 
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Table 6-6 

Averaqz monthly expenditure hy family income classes 


Sub-groups and 
groups of items 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A 


<30 30— 60— 

<60 <90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 All 

and 
above 

1 

2 S 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 9 


Food 


Cereals and products 


22-00 

27-69 

32-58 

27-22 

44-37 

60-90 

38-78 

Pulses and products 


4-13 

4-51 

5-51 

4-76 

6-57 

7-67 

6-05 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 


1-88 

4-27 

6-32 

6-17 

8-86 

11-71 

8-19 

Meat, tishard eggs .. 


7-00 

5-01 

7-08 

10-02 

14-50 

23-39 

13-93 

Mi Ik and products .. 


. . 

2-84 

3-16 

5-22 

10-01 

19-40 

9-50 

Vcgetfiblee and pio- 









ducts . . 


4-88 

4 06 

6-17 

7-25 

10-24 

13-37 

9-43 

Fruits and products. . 


. . 


. . 


0-05 

0-25 

0-07 

Condiments, spices, 









sugar, etc. 


4-64 

6-04 

7-16 

6-33 

10-60 

14-37 

9-48 

Non-alcoholic beve- 









rages 


1-87 

1-G5 

2-10 

1-75 

2-74 

3-43 

2-48 

Prepared meals and 









refreshments 


•• 

•• 

0-65 

10-29 

2-16 

2-19 

4-53 

Sub-total : food 


46-30 

66-07 

70-73 

79-01 

110-00 

146-68 

102-44 

Non-food 









Pan, supari 


0-63 

0-63 

2-52 

1-81 

2-29 

4-74 

2*64 

Tobacco and products 


1-03 

2-91 

4-16 

3-50 

3-89 

6-45 

4-18 

Alcoholic beverages, 









etc. 


1-00 

2-69 

3-51 

2-62 

1-49 

1-00 

1*90 

Fuel and light 


6-64 

8-60 

10-90 

9-32 

12-22 

14-08 

11-40 

House rent, water 









charges, repairs, etc. 


3-76 

5-64 

0-44 

10-51 

12-45 

17-46 

12-11 

Furniture and fur- 









nishings.. 


. . 

. . 

. . 

0-89 

010 

0-62 

0-44 

Household appli- 









ances, etc. 



1-26 

2-19 

1-01 

0-72 

4-33 

1-66 

Household servicee 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0-22 

1-59 

0-38 

Clothing, bedding and 









headwear 


1-31 

4-65 

8-92 

8-93 

14-21 

20-12 

12-93 

Footwear 


. . 

. . 

. . 

0-70 

0-49 

3-98 

1*14 

Miscellaneous (laun- 









dry, etc.) 


1-50 

1-60 

3-42 

3-34 

4-92 

6-85 

4-56 

Medical care 


. . 

. . 

0-18 

0-44 

0-07 

0-26 

0-22 

Personal care 


1-35 

1-00 

2-44 

3-14 

3-77 

4-94 

3-60 

Education and reading 


. . 

. . 

. . 

0-82 

2-25 

6-16 

2-30 

Recreation and 









amusement 


. . 

0-18 

0-85 

2-11 

2-06 

2-66 

2-01 

Transport and com- 









munication 


. . 

0-26 

0-29 

2-02 

3-19 

3-66 

2-63 

Subscription, etc. . . 


. . 

. . 

0-05 

2-32 

2-21 

6-01 

2*73 

Personal effects and 









miscellaneous ex- 









penditure 


•• 

-• 

0-63 

1-39 

1-01 

1-01 

1-07 

Sub-total : non-food 

•• 

16-71 

29-06 

46-50 

64-87 

67-66 

105-82 

67-70 

Total consumption 









expenditure 

• • 

63-01 

84-12 

117-23 

133-83 

177-65 

252*50 

170-14 
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Table 6*6 — cowtd. 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

N(m-con8umption ex- 
pcTtdiiure 

Taxos» irterest and 
litigation 





1*02 

3*65 

1-08 

Remittances to de- 
pendants 


6*35 

2*94 

11*29 

8*12 

10*56 

9*08 

Savings and invest- 
ments . . 

2-41 

2*64 

6*47 

4*40 

6-97 

20 -.58 

8-39 

Debts repaid 

.. 

•• 

1*84 

2*59 

7 -.56 

19-94 

7-G3 

Total: non-consiimp- 
tion expenditure 

2-41 

8*89 

10*25 

18*28 

23*67 

54-73 

26*18 

Total disbursement 

.. 65*42 

93*01 

127*48 

152*16 

201*22 

307-23 

196*32 

Percentage of families 
to total 

1*24 

2*47 

6*31 

31*17 

40-67 

18-24 

100*00 


The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was Rs. 170* 14. 
Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 102*44 or 60 per cent, of the 
consumption expendiiure. The proportion of expenditure on food to 
consumption expenditure generally decreased with a rise in family income 
except in the income class ‘Rs. 150 to below Rs. 210’ where there was a slight 
increase. 

Taking individual sub-groups under the food group, the expenditure, as 
percentage of the consumption expenditure, on cereals and products, 
pulses and products and non-alcoholic beverages like tea generally decreased 
with increase in income; that on milk and products and meat, fish and eggs 
and vegetables and products generally increased with increase in income; 
and that on condiments and spices, oilseeds, oils and fats and prepared meals 
fluctuated in the various income classes. 

The non-food groups accounted for about 40 per cent, of the con- 
sumption expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more important necessi- 
ties, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges and repairs, clothing, 
bedding and head-wear sub-groups formed about 54 per cent. While the percen- 
tage expenditure on fuel and light generally showed a downward trend as 
family income increased that on clothing, bedding and headwear increased 
with increase in income and that on house rent, water charges and repairs 
fluctuated without showing any definite trend. 

As for other conventional necessities and luxuries, the proportionate 
expenditure on tobacco and products, transport, subscription and personal 
eflects and care, etc., generally fluctuated in the various income classes with- 
out snowing any clear cut trend. 

6*6 Expenditure hy per capita income 

Table 5*7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure pei 
family on sub-groups and groups of items for different per capita income classes. 
This table covers items of non -consumption outgo and capital outlay also. 
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Table 5-7 

Average mcnithly expenditure and disbursements by per captta income classes 

Monthly per capita income class (Ks.) 

Sub-groups and , 


group of items 

< 5 

6— 

10— 

15— 

20— 

25— 

35— 

50— 

66 and 

All 


<10 

<16 

<20 

<26 

<.36 

<60 

<65 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Food 











Cereals and pro- 











ducts 



33-25 

65-82 

63*48 

60-32 

43-95 

40-48 

22-31 

38-78 

Pulses and pro- 
ducts 

Oil seeds, oils 


•• 

3 00 

9-64 

8-33 

7-08 

6-50 

6-26 

4-26 

6*05 

and fats 

Meat, fish and 

•• 

•• 

2-26 

10-63 

9-72 

9*64 

8-99 

8-46 

6-27 

8-19 

eggs 

Milk and pro- 


•• 

6 00 

13-84 

9-42 

13*77 

15*49 

15*27 

14*04 

13-93 

ducts 

Vegetables and 


• • 

• • 

6-93 

6-95 

7*82 

12*94 

13*80 

8*10 

9-60 

products 

Fruits and pro- 


•• 

1-00 

12-42 

8-89 

9*36 

10*70 

10*21 

8-33 

9-43 

ducts 

Condiments, 

•• 


•• 

0-03 

•* 

0-12 


0*07 

CIO 

0-07 

spices, sugar, 
etc. 



3*44 

11-88 

10-70 

11-22 

10*60 

10*17 

7*23 

9-48 

Non-alcoholic 











beverages 

Prepared meals 

•• 

•• 

0-60 

2-76 

2-95 

2*70 

2*80 

2*29 

2*11 

2-48 

and refresh- 
ments 




0-03 

0-59 

2-31 

2*07 

3*06 

9-21 

4*53 

Sub-total : food 


• • 

49-44 

133-88 

111-03 

114-34 

114 04 

110*06 

81*95 

102*44 

Non-food 











Pan, supari 

Tobacco and pro- 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2*50 

3*18 

1-99 

3*21 

2-22 

2 *,39 

2-64 

ducts 

Alcoholic beve- 

•• 

•• 

0-50 

6-78 

4-77 

4-23 

4-41 

3-60 

3-96 

4-18 

rages, etc. . . 

, , 

, . 

6-00 

1-84 

1-38 

3-96 

0*86 

0*82 

1 -92 

1-90 

Fuel and light . . 
House rent. 

•• 

•• 

6-62 

13-24 

12*65 

12-18 

12*91 

11*65 

9-67 

11-40 

water charges, 
repairn,etc. . . 



7-00 

9-96 

9-96 

13-62 

13 27 

12*79 

11 -.36 

12-11 

Furniture and 











furnishings . . 
Household appli- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-09 

•• 

0-52 

1-00 

0-44 

ances, etc . . . 
Household ser- 



•• 

008 

2-09 

0*91 

0*91 

0-37 

2-72 

1-66 

vices 

Clothing, bedding 

•• 

•• 

*• 


0-21 

0-24 

0*11 

0*19 

0-77 

0-38 

and headwear 

, , 

, , 

, , 

11-86 

9-36 

11-47 

10-24 

21*26 

13-94 

12-93 

Footwear 

Miscellaneous 


•• 

•• 

•• 

0-72 

0-.38 

0*64 

0-66 

2-24 

1-14 

(laundry, etc.) 

, , 


0-60 

3-58 

3-36 

3-52 

6-17 

5*59 

4*90 

4-56 

Mi^oal care . . 

, , 



0-66 

, , 

0*22 

0-62 

, . 

0-13 

0-22 

Personal care . . 
Education and 

•• 

•• 

•• 

3-11 

3-24 

3-48 

3-86 

4-09 

3-58 

3-60 

reading 

Recreation ard 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4-31 

0*34 

3-86 

1-86 

2-98 

1-89 

2-30 

amusement . . 
Transport and 

•• 



0-62 

0-34 

1-99 

1-82 

2-20 

4-76 

2-73 

2-01 

communication 

, , 

, , 

0-75 

0-73 

1-02 

1-64 

0*97 

4-11 

2-63 

Subscription, etc. 
Personal e^ots 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-12 

•• 

0-39 

3-04 

2-29 

4-92 

2-73 

and miscella- 











neous ex- 











penses 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0-59 

1-76 

0-91 

0-60 

1-26 

1-07 

Sub-total : non- 











food • • 

•• 

•• 

20-37 

58-37 

63-10 

65-92 

64-71 

76-49 

73-38 

67-70 

Total consump- 











tion expendi- 
tura 



69*81 

192-26 

16413 

180-26 

178-76 

186-65 

155-33 

170-14 
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Table 5'7- cantd. 


1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Non^ronsumption 

expenditure 

Taxes, interest 
and litigation 


4-92 

0-25 

0-48 

1-03 

1-41 

1-10 

1-08 

Remittances to 
dependants . . 




2-78 

2-86 

8-17 

19-92 

9-08 

Savings and 

invostroonts . . 

1-81 

5-08 

6-95 

7-53 

9-60 

15-32 

6-74 

8-39 

Debts repaid . . 

•• 

0-85 

2-87 

15-86 

8-61 

8-59 

4-81 

7-63 

Total : non-con- 
sumption ex- 
penditure 

1-81 

11-75 

10-07 

26-65 

22-10 

33-49 

32-57 

26-18 

Total disburse- 
ment 

71-62 

204-00 

174-20 

206-91 

200-85 

220-04 

187-90 

196-32 


Ihe per(;cutage expenditure on food to tlio consumption expenditure 
decreaRcd from about 71 per cent, iii tlic per capita income edass ‘Rs. 10 to 
lots than Rs. 15’ to about 53 per cent, in the highest per capita income class. 
The percentage expuiditure ( n the non-food items, such as, personal care and 
miscellaneous items like laundry, etc., generally showed an upward trend 
as the per capita income increa.sed. 

6*6 Food ex'pznditure. 

One of the important n'sulls whicjh can be derived from an analysis of 
family budgets is how the expenditure on a part,icular commodity varies 
with the level of family income. This relationship is generally termed the Engel 
curve after Ernes-t Engel. The main re.sult derived by Engel from his studies 
are set out below : 

(*) Food repre-sents the largest single item of expenditure in the family 
budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to food decreases as the 
level of living of the family increa.ses. 

(Hi) That the proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is approxi- 
mately constant and that on ^ luxury items increases with a rise in the 
level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important one since this 
has been confnmed rcp<iatedly and is now known as the Engel's Law. It is 
customary to take variations in percentage expenditure on food to total 
expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level of living. An attempt 
has been made to analyse the distribution of families in each per capita income 
class and family size class by the percentage expenditure on food. 

5»6l Analysis by jper capita income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on other factors besides income, and the 
size of the family is the most important among such factors. To eliminate 
the effect of the size of the family, therefore, the analysis has been made in 
terms of per capita income classes instead of family income classes. Table 5-8 
gives the percentage distribution of families in each monthly per capita income 
class by the percentage expenditure on food to total expenditure. 
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Table 6*8 

Percentage distribution of families in each per capita income class by percentage 

expenditure on food 


Percentage ez- 

nn 




Monthly per capital income class (Rs.) 



to total expendi- 

<5 

6- 

10- 

16— 

20—* 

25— 

35— 

60— 

66 and 

All* 

ture 

1 

2 

<10 

3 

<15 

4 

<20 

5 

<26 

6 

<35 

7 

<50 

8 

<65 

9 

above 

10 

11 

Below 45 






3-18 

3-32 

10-96 

41-36 

17-18 

45— <60 





4-6i 

5-03 

, . 

21-12 

11-66 

7-85 

50— <66 






6-18 

15-47 

10-20 

13-96 

10-46 

66-<00 





8-67 

21-05 

8-47 

13-80 

12-06 

12-20 

60— <65 





17-62 

22-40 

22-20 

17-48 

10-52 

17-09 

66— <70 





26-03 

12-45 

28-03 

12-84 

8-95 

15-83 

70 and above . . 



100 00 


42-97 

29-71 

22-51 

13-60 

1-49 

19-39 

Total 



100 00 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


It will be scon that the percentage of families having sigjiificantly lower 
percentage expenditure on food (less than 45 per cent.) was generally high 
in higher per capita income classes. 

5 "62 Analysis by family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the family 
size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, the large-sized families 
contain comparatively more earning members and so have, generally, a 
higher family income. This, however, is only a rough relationship and hence a 
percentage distribution of families with a certain percentage expenditure on 
food by size will be subject to the effects of variations in both family size 
and income. Subject to this, table 5’9 gives the percentage distribution of 
families in each family size class by percentage expenditure on food to total 
expenditure. 

Table 6‘9 


Percentage distribution of families in each family size class by percentage expendi- 
ture on food 


IVrrontage expondilure on 
food to total expenditure 

1 

Number 
of tamilicH 
(uncs- 
ti mated) 

2 



Family size 
^ 



r"" 

1 

3 

2 and 3 

4 

4 and 
5 

5 

6 and 

7 

6 

Above 7 

7 

All 

8 

Below 45 . . 

43 

55-46 

19-76 

2-63 

4-64 

4-60 

1718 

45— <50 .. 

21 

7-32 

17-07 

2-87 

7-72 

, , 

7-85 

50_<55 .. 

22 

0-87 

8-13 

16-93 

768 

1-82 

10-46 

6r»_<60 .. 

30 

10-63 

n-15 

15-22 

6-83 

17-67 

12-20 

60— <05 .. 

38 

6-07 

16-33 

22-01 

l')-64 

18-53 

17-09 

65- <70 .. 

30 

G-37 

18- 26 

20-01 

16-14 

13-47 

15-83 

70 and above 

47 

3-38 

9-30 

20-33 

37-35 

43-91' 

19-39 

Total 

240 100-00 

100 -CO 

100-00 

lOO-CO 

ICO -00 

100-00 

Percentage distribution of 








families 

-- 

18-28 

25-60 

30-44 

16-34 

9-34 

100*00 

Number of familie s (unestima- 








ted) 

-- 

31) 

59 

69 

43 

30 

240 







About 66 per cent, of tbe single-member families spent less than 45 per 
cent, of the consumption expenditure on food, and only about 10 per cent, 
of such families spent 65 per cent, or more or food. As against this, only about 
20 per cent and 5 per cent, of the families, containing 2 and 3 and 6 and 7 numbors 
respectively, spent less than 45 per cent, on food and similarly 28 per cent, 
and 63 per cent, of corre.sponding families spent 65 per cent, or more on food. 
The influence of the size of the family is expected to be felt mon^ maikedly in 
case of cnd-cla.sses of percentage expenditure on food, i.o., less than 45 and 70 
or more which are appreciably lower or higher than the overall average p<irceu- 
tage expenditure on food. 

6*7 Proportimi of families reporting expenditure on selected sub-yroups 

The percentage of families inoirring expenditure on some of the sehicted 
sub-groups of consumption expenditure or non -consumption outgo or capital 
outlay, often reveal a great deal about tliecxpcnditmx^ habits of the po2)ulation 
group. Such figures by size of families are given in table 5* 10. 

> Table 5*10 


Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected subgroups by fumiy size 


r 

Item 

1 



Fam 

ly size 



Rfi - 

porting 
famil ( H 

(lITU'S- 

tinia- 

tt'd) 

8 

One 

2 

Two 

or 

tlin e 

«> 

Four 

or 

tivo 

\ 

Six 

or 

. c \ ( n 

5 

Above 
f ev( n 

t> 

All 

7 

Prepared meals and ntfrosli- 








nienla 

4r>:]4 

bo-oi 

:i() - 11 

22-71 

1()18 

33 • tf4 

68 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

()2 (»r> 

S!l-{).5 

89-89 

0.5-04 

J< 9-( 9 

86-25 

214 

Pan, supari 

07 -lb 

70-bl 

71-18 

t-5-22 

75-22 

69-84 

173 

Tobacco and tobacco products 

77-07 

7r>-b.‘{ 

8tl-91 

89-98 

1.9 ( 7 

82 • 87 

2t 2 

Alcoholic beverages 

8 

21 

28- H) 

12-74 

15-( 9 

21 -61 

53 

Furniture and furuishinga 


4-8:^ 

1-82 

, . 

9-93 

2-39 

8 

ITousehold scr vices 

, , 

8-25 

9 -(37 

6-28 

8-67 

6-8!l 

14 

Medical care 

, . 

. . 

7-( 1 

, , 

2-51 

2 • 37 

5 

Personal care 

10«(.0 

It0-(lt» 

98-25 

90-61 

ICtl-t 9 

98 -M 

239 

Kducat ion and n ading 

KCJ 

I8-(:b 

12 -Cb 

41-11 

22-77 

18-79 

46 

Ret reat ion and a niiu<*nu nt . . 

C!) • .S7 

<:()•;() 

5(3 -;i7 

24 ■ 3 1 

31-17 

55-42 

113 

Transport and corninuu Cal ion 


7t! -r^s 

57-41 

62 -16 

49-24 

62-1 9 

142 

Remittances to dt pendants . . 

4t!r(i 

2(>i:2 

7-24 

3-39 

2 -'35 

IS -29 

49 

Savings and invest mt nl s 

S3-.no 

bi *.^8 

98-29 

*i0-61 

l(9-(9 

93-73 

224 

Debts repaid 

4-5.5 

19 -bb 

32-63 

36-24 

32-66 

24-79 

61 


About 34 per cent, of the familie.s incurred expenditunj on prei)ared meals 
and refreshments. About 86 jjer cent, of the families reported expenditure 
on non-alcoholic beverages, like tea, soft drinks, etc. Addiction to tobacco 
and tobacco jnoducts and to pan-supari was wide sjnead as about 83 i)cr cent, 
of the families reported expenditure on the former and about 70 per cent, 
on the latter. Only 22 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on alcoholic 
beverages. Furniture and furnishings did not seem to be much popular objects 
of expenditure. A small percentage of the families in all size classes reported 
expenditure on household services which most often consisted of employment 
of domestic servants and sweepers. 
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Expenditure on medical care was reported by only 2 per cent, of the 
Families and on personal care by almost all families, the percentage remaining 
fairly steady in all size classes. iTie percentage of families reporting expenditure 
on education and reading was about 19. About 55 per cent, of the families 
reported expenditure on recreation and amusement, the percentages decreasing 
steadily with the increase in the size of the family. The use of means of trans- 
port and communication was quite wide spread as about 62 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on these items. 

About 94 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing some 
amount and the percentage was more or less steady in all size classes. On the 
other hand, the percentage of families reporting remittances to dependants 
decreased with an increase in the size of the family and was the highest in 
case of single-member families. On the whole, about 18 per cent, of the families 
were making remittances to dependants and about 25 per cent, of the families 
were making repayment of debts. 



Chapter 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 

6*1 Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level pf living. Detailed 
data on quantities consumed of different items of food, drink and tobacco 
(excluding ‘prepared meals and refreshments’, for which it. was not possible 
to obtain quantitative data) were obtained -from the sampled families. The 
quantities of various items consumed, on an average, per family per month 
are presented in table 6 •!. 


Table 6*1 


Average quantity consyjned per family l}y items. 



Standard 

Number* of 

Average 

Item 

unit 

families 

quantity 


(quantity) 

. . reporliofr 

consumed 



(^estimated)* 

per family 

1 

2* 

3 ' 

4 


Food, beverages, etc. 
Cereals and products 


Paddy •• 


• • 

a a 

• • 

kg . 


2 

0-58 

Rice 


• • 

a a 

a a 

99 


226 

40 66 

Wheat .. 


a a 

a • 

a a 

99 


1 

0 06 

Wheat atta 


a a 

• • 


99 


217 

12 24 

Barley .. 




a a 

99 


1 

000 

Chira, muri, khoi, lawa 






33 

0*41 

Other rice products 

a a 


a # , 

99 


1 

0 01 

Maida . . 

a 

# a 


a a 

99 


6 

0*05 

Buji, rawa 

• 

a a 

a a 

a a 

99 


2 

0 00 

Biscuit 

• ■ • • 

Pulses and products 

a*# 

a a 

•> • 

99 

• 

24 

0*05 

Arhar . . 



a • 




*187 

3*52 

Moong .• 



a a 

a a 

99 


71 

3*58 

Gram . . 



a a 

a • 

99 


7 

0*06 

Masur . . 



a ■ 


** 


169 

2*55 

Urd .. 



a a 


99 . , 


6 

0*04 

Khesari 



• a 

a • 

99 


3 

0*03 

Pea 




a a 

99 


1 

0*01 

Other pulses 



a a 

99 


8 

0*14 


*Tlio figures in column 3 relate to those familicjs only i\hich Lt^d reforlcd figures on 
quantities of various items consumtd. 


M/B(D)ieDof lb -5 


41 
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Table 6*1— oowirf. 


1 2 8 4 


Oil seeds, oils and fats 


IfuBtard oil 

0 • 

« a 

• • 

a a 

kg. 

226 

2-62 

Cocouut oil 

• • 

a a 

* a 

a a 


2 

001 

Gingclly oil 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

9% 

1 

0*00 

Groundnut oil 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a » 

»» 

1 

0*00 

Other vegetable oil 

• a 

a a 

a a 


1 

0*00 

Vanaspati 

. • 

a • 

a a 

a a 

»» 

98 

0*76 

Oil seeds 

a • • • • • 

Meat, fish and eggs 

«.a 


1 

0*00 

Goat meat 

• • 

a a 

a a 

• a 

kg. 

86 

0*04 

Beef 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

>• 

4 

0*03 

Poultry 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

no. 

23 

0*22 

Birds meat 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

kg. 

1 

0*01 

Fresh fish 

• a 

a a 

a a 

a a 


183 

2*09 

Dry fish 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

»» 

4 

0*03 

Eggs hen 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

no. 

10 

0*90 

Eggs duck 

• • • • • • 

Milk and products 

a a 


24 

3*64 

Milk cow 

• • 


a a 

a a 

1. 

140 

7*91 

Milk buffalo 

• • 


a a 

a a 


2 

0*04 

Ghee cow 

• • 


a a 

a a 

kg. 

7 

0*04 

Ghee buffalo 

• • 


a a 

a a 


1 

0*01 

Butter .. 

• • 


a a 

a a 

»» 

2 

0*02 

Condensed milk , . 


a a 

a « 


1 

0*01 

Powdered milk .. 


a a 

a a 


9 

0*03 

Other milk and products . . 

Condiments and 

a a 

spices 

a a 

ft 

8 

0*06 

Salt 



a a 

a a 

kg. 

228 

2*16 

Turmeric 


a a 

a a 

a a 

g- 

225 

287 06 

Chillies dry 


a a 

a a 

a a 


217 

316*91 

Chillies green 


a a 

a a 

a a 


23 

47*69 

Tamarind 


a a 

a a 

a a 

f» 

6 

8*40 

Onion . . 


a a 

• a 

a a 

kg. 

210 

4*93 

Garlic . . 


a a 

a a 

a a 

g- 

8 

10*38 

Coriander 


• a 

a a 

a a 


1 

1*17 

Methi . • 



a a 

a a 

If 

5 

3*16 

Ginger 



a a 

a a 

II 

13 

22*63 

Mustard 




a a 

II 

1 

2*45 

Jira 




a a 

II 

7 

8*63 

Cloves . . 


a a 

a a 

a a 

II 

1 

0*23 

Elaichi . . 


a a 

a a 

a a 

II 

1 

0*12 

Mixed spices 


a a 

a a 

a a 

II 

207 

369*74 

Other spices and condiments 

a a 

a a 

II 

1 

0*23 
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Table 6*1 — concld. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

Vegetables and products 

Potato . , . . . . ^ . 

a • 

kg. 

227 

716 

Muli, turn^’p,rad sh 

a • 

•• 

29 

0-24 

Carrot, beet 

a • 


1 

001 

Arum .. 

• • 


19 

3 19 

Other root Vegetables 

a • 


1 

OCl 

Brinjal .. 

• • 

»» 

195 

3-67 

Caul flower 


■> 

18 

0-H 

Cabbage 


>> 

47 

0-71 

Lades finger .. .. *, 


»» 

62 

3-54 

Tomato . . , , 

» • 

•» 

28 

0-48 

Pumpkin 

a • 


1 

001 

Goufd . . . . . . * . 

a • 

»» 

74 

0 06 

Karc la •• 

a • 

»» 

33 

0-28 

Bean 


•• 

11 

015 

Other non-lea fy vegetables . . 

a • 


10 

018 

Other leafy vegetables .. .. 

a • 

t» 

34 

0S6 

Other vegetallo products 


99 

1 

001 

Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain 

a • 

no* 

11 

1 35 

Orange 

• • 

9t 

6 

0v62 

Sugar, honey, ete. 

Sugar crystal .. 

• • 

kg. 

224 

4-41 

Gur 

• • 

99 

8 

006 

Van, supari 

Pan leaf .. .. 


no. 

99 

123-78 

Pan finished 


99 

68 

25-82 

Supari .. 


g* 

87 

192-69 

Lime •• •• •• 



26 

48*17 

Katha • . 


99 

1 

0*58 

Tobacco and products 

Bid] ,, ,, ,, 


no. 

102 

282-61 

Cigarettes ,, 


9 9 

54 

63-95 

Zarda, kimam, surti 


g. 

1 

0-12 

Chewing tobacco 


g. 

16 

26-54 

Smok'ng tobacco 


g. 

1 

1*75 

Leaf tobacco 


»» 

53 

77*33 

Hukka tobacco prepare d . . 



3 

47*24 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. 

Country liquor .. 

• • 

pint 

46 

0-56 

Ganja 

• • 

g- 

1 

0*58 

Bhang . . 

a a 

99 

1 

0*58 

Reflncd liquor, brandy, whisky, eto. 

• • 

pint 

1 

0*01 

Other beverages 

Tea leaf 

a • 

kg. 

214 

0-66 


8 —‘Tram, kp =kitogruin, iBlitre no. ^number, 
M/B(0)46;>>iLB_5(a) 
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The (jnantity of cereals and products consumed, on an average, by a working 
class family per inc.nth was 54*06 kg. Of this, the major portion (41*24 kg.) 
Was accounted for by rice and paddy. The average size of a family in terms of 
adult consumption units was 3*21 and hence the quantity of cereals consumed 
per adult per day worked out to about 0*56 kg. Besides 64*06 kg. of cereals 
ftni pn ducts, the average family consumed 9*93 kg. of pulses and products 
7*96 1. of milk, 0*16 kg. of milk products, 3*29 kg. of oils and fats, 4*00 kg. of 
meat, fish and eggs (excluding poultry and eggs for which quantity figures in 
weights were not available), 8*17 kg. of condiments and spices, 21*20 kg. of 
vegetables and products and 4*47 kg. pf sugar, honey, etc. Apart from these, 
there was some consumption of fruits and products but this could not be 
reduced to weight and of prepared meals, etc., for which quantitative data 
could not be collected. The above is a broad picture of quantities of food 
Btuifs consumed, on an average, by a family of industrial workers in Digboi. 

Among items of pan-supari, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable con- 
sumption of pan, bidi and cigarette, leaf tobacco, chewing tobacco and tea 
leaf was recorded. 

6*2 Analysis of nutrition contents 

In collaboration with the Nutiition Research Laboratories, Government 
of India, an evaluation of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family in Digboi was attempted on the basis 
of data presented in table 6*1 keeping* in view the age-sex composition of an 
average family. In the analysis, the following assumptions were made while 
calculating the nutritive requirements of the various age-groups ; 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 6 years was assumed to 
be 1,150 per child per day and for the group between 5-14 years at 2,000. 
The male manual workers were assumed to be moderately active and requiring 
2,800 calories per day. They were mainly factory workers. Most of their occu- 
pations would require less than 6 cal./kg./hour aiwl a good number even less than 
8. All women falling in the age group of 15-54 years were assumed to require 2,300 
calories to allow for activity, pregnancy and lactation requirements. All other 
persons were assumed to lead a sedentary life. 

2. Children below 6 years were assumed to require about 42 g. protein per 
day and children between 6-14 years, -63 g. Adult men required 66 g. protein 
per day while adult women were assumed to require 45 g. protein. Of the women 
between 15-64 years, one-third were assvmcd to be pregnant or nursing and 
their protein requirements were calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children up to 16 years were assumed to be 
1*25 g. per day ar.d the pregnantor nursing women were assumed to require 
1 *75 g. calcium per day. The calcium requirement of the rest was assumed to 
be 1*00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed to be 
30 mg. while for the rest it was assumed to be 20 mg. per day. 

6. The vitamin requirement was calculated at 0*5 mg. per 1,000 
calories. 
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6. No aathentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in restaurants, 
cafeterias, etc., are available. However, it bas been calculated while planr.mg 
low cost menus, that Re. 0-75 worth meal may provide 2,500 calories and 
66 g. of protein. Allowing a little profit margin for the commercial catering 
establishments, it has been assumed that Re. l-OO worth meal will provide 
about 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with 
regard to other nutxients. 

Table 6*2 gives the nutritive value of the food-stuffs consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family as well as the quantity recommended for 
consumption by the Nutrition Research Laboratories, in terms of the different 
nutrients. 


TiXBLE 6*2 

The nutritive value of food-stuffs consumed by an average working class family 


r 

Nutrients 

1 




Quantity 
eon*^u me d per 
family per day 

2 

Quantity 

recommended 

3 

Oalorics • « • • 

• • 

• a 


• • 

10,118 

8,637 

Protein • . 

• • 

• • 


• • 

291 g. 

227 g. 

lB*at • • • • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

168 g. 

. . 

Calcium 

• • 

* • 


a • 

1-9 g. 

4-7 g. 

Iron • • • • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

126 mg. 

84 mg. 

Vitamin A 

• • 

• • 


• • 

5,217 i.u. 

14,140 i.u. 

Vitamin B| 

• • 

• • 


• 9 

5-6 mg. 

4-3 mg. 

Vitamin C 

• • 

• • 


• • 

202 mg. 

202 mg. 

Nicotinic acid .. 

• • 

• • 


S • 

55 mg. 

• • 

Rboflayln 

• • 

• • 


• • 

3-0 mg. 

9 • 


g.ssgrams, mg.=: miirgrams, i.u. = Internal ioual units 


From the above it would appear that while the overall nutritive value of the 
diets appeared to be good, there was room for improvement. Increased intake 
of mixed cereals instead of rice alone and increased intake of leafy vegetables 
and fruits would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of calcium and 
vitamin A. 






Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 

7'1 Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disbursements. 
It may be recalled here that disbursements include money expenditure for 
current living and amount spent to increase assets or decrease liablities and 
receipts include money income (and imputed money value of items consumed 
without money outlay) and funds which are obtained tltrough decreasing assets 
or increasii^ liabilitus. Theoretically, the two sides ofthe balance sheet should 
exactly tally for each sampled family. In practice, however, data on receipts 
and disbursements collected in the course of family living surveys seldom show 
fuch exact correspondence. There is always a gap between the two which may 
be called the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap are several. Firstly 
data are collected from the sampled families for one whole month generally 
in one interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures frem families 
so as to get a perfect accoimt of the receipts and disbursements. Many factors 
such as recall-lapses, end-period effects, deliberate concealment or distortion 
of certain items of income and expenditure on the part of informants, etc., 
come into play in the process of collection of data. Then, in the present survey 
the value of actually consumed articles of fooa, drink, tobacco and fuel 
and light were taken on the disbursement side and not the purchase value. 
Net income from ‘family members enterprise account’ could only be approximate 
because of difficulties of accounting. On account of all these factors, an 
exact balance between average receipts and dif-bursements per family cannot 
be expected in the data. Table 7 • 1 gives the average receipts and disbursements 
by monthly family income classes and also the net balancing difference between 
the two. 


Table 7*1 

Average receipts, disbursements and balancing difference by family income classes 


Monthly family income class 
(Rs.) 

Percentage of 
fiainilics to 
total 

Average re- 
ceipt s per 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

Average dis- 
bur cmcn-8 
per family 
per month 
(Rs.) 

Net balancing 
difference 

(t)or (-) 

(Rs.) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Less than 30 




.. 


30 to less than 60 . . 


1-24 

64-37 

65-42 

—11-06 

6v) to loss than 90 • . 


2-47 

70-63 

93-01 

—13-48 

00 to less than 120 . « 


6-31 

117-24 

127-48 

—10-24 

120 to loss than 150 


3117 

148-22 

152-16 

-3-94 

150 to less than 210 


40-67 

194-70 

2C1-22 

—6-43 

210 and above 


18-24 

311-66 

307-23 

-f4-42 

Total 


100-00 

192-16 

190-32 

—4-17 
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Taking all income classes, tko net defiiit was Rs. 4*17 or 2 per cent, of 
tlie total receipts. For all the income classes excepting the last income 
class, the net balancing difference was negative, i.e., receipts were less 
than disbursements. 

7*2 Budgetary position by family vmme 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be kept 
in view in studying the relationship between current money income and money 
expenditure for current living, i.e, the budgetary position of the families. The 
term ‘current money income’ has been taken to include income from paid em- 
ployment, self-employment and other income such as that from rent from land 
and houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, interests and dividends, 
chance games and lotteries, while ‘money expenditure for current living’ has been 
taken to include all items of consumption expenditure and disbursements on 
account of remittances to dependants and taxes, interest on loans and litigation. 
According to definitions adopted in this Report, these terms will be referred 
to simply as income and expenditure. The budgetary position for groups of 
families at successive income levels measures the changing relationship between 
iucome and expenditure along the income scale and brings to light the preva- 
lence of spending financed through deficit or the extent of surpluses. Such data 
are presented in table 7*2 

Table 7*2 


Budgetary position by family income dosses 




Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A - 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All ^ 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Average monthly in- 
come per family 
(Rs.) • . • • • • 

64-37 

70-47 

106-90 

138-06 

171-45 

296-41 

176-85 

Average monthly 

expenditure per 

family (Rs.) .. •• 

63-01 

90-47 

120-17 

146-17 

186-69 

266-71 

180*30 

Monthly balance 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording sur- 
plus 1/ to total 
families • • 

• • 

• • 

2-37 

16-20 

18-72 

12-02 

48*31 

Percentage of fami- 
lies record ng de fi- 
cit to total families • • 

1-24 

2-47 

3-94 

16-97 

21-86 

6-22 

51-69 

Average surplus (+) 
or deficit ( — ) per 
family (Rs.) . • • • 

—8-64 

—20-00 

—13-27 

—7-11 

—16-24 +29-70 

— 4-46 


ly Zjro balance is oou3*djrcd as surplus. 
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Of tie total families surveyed, about 48 per cent, had balanced or surplus 
budgets while the remaining 52 per cent, had deficit budgets. The proportion of 
families having surplus budgets with an income class varied from about 38 per 
cent, in the income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’ to about 66 per cent, in 
the last income class. 

7 * 3 Budgetary position by family eomposUion 

Table 7*3 gives the budgetary position of the families by family types in 
terms of the number of adults and children in the family. 

Table 7*3 

Budgetary potion hyfaimly composition 


Item 


Family composition (in terms of adults/children) 








— 




1 1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Other 

AU 

aduH adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

adults 

fami- 


and 


and 1 

and 2 

and 


and 1 

and 

liec 


children 


child 

child- 

more 


child 

more 



(one or 



ran 

than 2 



than 1 



more) 




children 



child 



S 8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

IS 

P 

• 

f 

1 

1 11-24 2-49 

2-80 

6-33 

8-56 

4-31 

0-04 

1-8S 

4-05 

0-61 

46-Sl 


Feroen* 
tage of 
families 
record* 
ing 8iir< 


famillee 

Percen- 
tage of 
families 
record- 
ing de- 
ficit to 
total 
familiee 

Average 
amount 
of sur- 

pM+) 

or 

deficit 

(-)(R8.) 

Ci.y 

over all 
families 
together 


7-Oi 1*79 9-14 2«70 6*25 12-21 0-25 M4 6 9Z 0-34 51-69 


0-32 

(-) 


4-66 27-08 

(-) (-) 


4-06 

(+) 


l-OO 

{+) 


17-10 

•(-) 


39-40 

-(-) 


4-87 

w 


800 

(-) 


18-68 

(+) 


4-48 

(-) 


*/Zero balance is oonsideied aa aurphu. 

Taking surplus or deficit position of all families, there was deficit in a 
majority of cases but no clear cut trend was discernible os between various 
size classes. 
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Chapter 8 
LEVEL OF LIVING 


8 • 1 Concept of level rf living 

In part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and material 
aspects of level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of working class families 
(as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Digboi. The concept of level of 
living, however, does not merely end with the satisfaction of material wants; it 
embraces all typos of ‘itiaterial’ and ‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, in a 
large measure, a state of mind as a result of participation in non-material aspects 
of life as well as the level of consumption of material goods and services. So far as 
consumption of inaterial goods is concerned, the level of living refers to the 
quantitative and qualitative consumption of goods and services. The actual 
composition of the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes and 
habits of the person or family iji question and on the relative prices prevalent 
in tne market to which he/it lias access. The non-material elements entering 
into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field of desires and values 
for which a man may care-desires for particular types of food, drink, housing, 
clothing, etc., for educatii n d, cultural ard recreational facilities; for opportunity 
to do the kind of work that is satisfying to him; for safeguards against the risk 
of illness, unemployment and old age; etc. These non-material aspects in their 
turn are dependent to a groat extent on social policy and climate and several 
other factors which naturally differ from society to society and individual to 
individual. A study of the nr n-material aspects of level of living can, therefore, 
most meaningfully be made for a compact group of population living under 
almost sixiiilar (ioiKliiions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, an 
attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items considered 
significant for the study of this concept for the working class population in 
India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country and hence it was 
made on a limited scale. The informal ion on the additional items was collected 
in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) from an independent smaller sample 
of families. The additional aspects of level of living covered were: — 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and social 

security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context of social 

amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; and 

(g) Saving.s and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 

61 
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8*2 Scope of Seheduie ‘B’ 

The purpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects 
of living other than those of income and expenditure. These aspects were se- 
lected so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, 
satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community activities, 
enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain some quanti- 
tative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative idea of the con- 
ditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they experienced, their likings 
and interests, etc. For example, under the head ‘Sickness’, information was 
obtained on how the families were affected when there was an incidence of 
sickness. Similarly, under ‘Education’ information was collected not only about 
levels of literacy but also about interests of families in the matter of acquiring 
education and difficulties in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, 
awareness of rights, trade unionism and social security’, details were collected 
about the extent to which the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights and 
privileges accruing to them from their employment. Under other heads also 
an attempt was made to collect information on both quantitative and quali-. 
tative aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members of 
the sampled families. The Investigators were instructed to probe at great 
length into the replies given before ffiling in the schedule. It has to be recog- 
nised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly when this part of 
the survey was the first of its hind in India, a large element of non-sampling error, 
e.g., Inve.sligator and informant bias, arising out of interview and response, is 
bound to creep into the data collected. For instance, the information relating 
to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements in Chapter 11 
and condition of work-places, welfare amenities provided to workers and awa- 
reness of provisions of labour laws on the part of the workers in Chapter 12 is 
based on the opinions of different Field Investigators and/or the sampled workers. 
As such, the informatic n relating to these aspects is of subjective nature and this 
could at best be considered to give only a broad picture. Moreover, the data 
being based on a relatively small sample (61 families), are also subject to a large 
sampling error. These limitations have to be carefully borne in mind while going 
through the analysis presented in this Part of the Report. In all Chapters of 
this Part of the Report, unestimated distributions, i.e., distributions as obtain- 
ed from the sample itself, are presented without any attempt to build up 
population estimates. 



Chawer 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


9*1 General edvcaiion 

Data were collected on educational interests of the members of the sampled 
working class families who were aged 6 years and above. Table 9'1 shows 
the distribution of members receiving and not receiving education by family 
income classes. Table 9 ' 2 shows distribution of members not receiving educa* 
tion, separately for children (& — 14 years) acd others, by reasons and income 
classes. 

, Table 9*1 


Distribution of persons {aged 5 years and above) by inocme and educational 

standard 



Monthfy family income class (Rs.) 




<60 

60— <120 120 and 
above 

All ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Actual number of persouR in sample d famiLes 
(aged 5 years and above) . • • • • • 

6 

23 

174 

202 

Percentage to total •• •« •« 

2*48 

11-38 

86-14 

100-00 

(A) All persona 





Percentage receiving e ducation • • • • 

• • 

13-04 

21-26 

10-80 

Percentage not receiving education • • • • 

100-00 

86-96 

78-74 

80-20 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

(B) Children 





Percentage receiving education • • • • 

• • 

33-33 

60-00 

64-66 

percentage not receiving education • • • . 

100-00 

66-67 

40-00 

45-46 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

All persona receiving education 





Percentage receiving education in primary schools 

• • 

100-00 

61-36 

66-00 

percentage receiving education in secondary 
schools • • • • • • 

• m 

• • 

37-84 

36-00 

percentage receiving education in other educa* 
tional institutions • . • . • • 

• • 

• • 

10-81 

10-00 

Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


53 




M 


Table 9-2 

PefDfntaijt distfibution of petsons — children and others — not receiving education 

6^ reasons and family income 





Monthly f imily income class (Rs.) 



XvOoHOiiH lor nub f 

receiving oducetion 

<60 

60-^ 

<120 

A. 

120 and above 




All 


Chil- 

dren 

— ^ 

Others 

Chil- 

dren 

Others 

'chil- 

dren 

Others 

Chil- 

dren 

Others 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not reporting 

• • 

e • 


• • 

13-64 

8-70 

10-00 

7-68 

Viuancial d'fflculties 

100-00 

66-67 

66-67 

78-67 

50-00 

60-43 

66-66 

63-79 

Lack of facilities 

e • 

33-33 

. . 

7-14 

9-OD 

16-62 

6-67 

16-91 

Domestic d’fflculties 

• e 

• e 

33-33 

e • 

e • 

1-74 

6-67 

1-62 

Atttend ngto family 
enterprise 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

e • 

1-74 

• • 

1-61 

Lack of interests 

• • 

e • 

• • 

14-29 

13-63 

19-13 

10-00 

18-18 

Others 

• e 

• • 

• • 

-- 

13-64 

1-74 

10-00 

1-61 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-CO 


Of all the family members aged 6 yeais and above, about 20 per cent, weie 
receiving education and the rest were not receiving education. The proporation 
of the members receiving education was comparatively large in higher income 
classes. The percentage of children of 6 to 14 years of age receiving education 
was about 65. Of the total members receivirg education, 55 per cent, were in 
primary schools, 36 per cent, in secondary schools and the rest were receiving 
education through other sources. The main reasons for children as well as 
adult members not receiving education were reported to be financial difficulties 
and lack of interest. 



Chapter 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 

10*1 Introductory 

The data collected usdei this head were not intended to serve the purpo'ie 
of a sickness survey as such — ^they were mainly intended to throw some broad 
light on how the working class families were affected by the incidence of sickness. 
No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, attempted and the informants 
were asked to report all cases which they considered as sickness. Thus, even 
if petty cases of sickness, e. g., headache, were reported, they were taken into 
account. In respect of each member of the family, information was collected on 
each case of sickness during the reference period of 60 da 3 r 8 preceding the date 
of survey of the family. For each case of sickness, details were sought on the 
the type of sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment taken 
and sources from which assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the 
duration of sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and the date of 
termination of the sickness during the reference period were taken into consi- 
deration. 

The broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were re- 
corded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants them- 
selves because in may cases no medical aid was called for and no attempt at 
diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved in a particular case, the 
main disease was recorded. For gainfully occupied persons, information was 
also collected on consequences of sickness, i.e., whether work was stopped or 
not. 

10*2 Treatment and consequences of sickness 

Table 10*1 shows the percentage aistribution of oases of sickness during 
the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, type of treatment, source 
of assistance and consequences. In all, there were 5 cases of sickness reported 
among 245 members of the sampled families. Information on consequences 
of sickness was collected for the gainfully occupied members of families only. 

Table 10*1 

JHstrdmtion of cases of sickness by (a) type, (5) duration, (o) type of treatment, 
{d) source of assistance received and (e) oonsequenoes 


Peroeatage of 

Maes 


(o) ryj)C of aickneaa 

Dysentery, diarrhoea, stomach trouble .. •• 20'00 

Pever .. .. .. .. •• •• .. 20*00 

Other diseases •• .. .. .. .. .. 00*00 


Total 


100*00 



56 


Tablb 10*1 — oontd. 








Percentage of 
cases 

( () Duration {during the reference period) 






Below 7 days •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

60 00 

7 days to below 16 days 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

40-00 





Total 

• • 

100-00 

(e) Type of treatment 







Allopathic treatment •• 

a • 

• • 

■ • 

a a 

a a 

100-00 





Total 

a a 

100-00 

(d) Source of aesietance received 







Not reporting • . • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

20-00 

No assistance received • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

60-00 

Others « • • • s • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

20-00 





Total 

a a 

100-00 

(«) Gonsequences {for gainfully occupied memhera of families) 




Work and normal diet stopped 

• • 

a • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

20-00 

Only work stopped 

• • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

40-00 

Nona stopped .. •• 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

40-00 





Total 

a a 

100-00 


The distribution of cases by duration of sickness showed that in 60 per cent, 
of the cases, sickness lasted for less than 7 days. In all the cases of sickness 
allopathic treatment was taken. In 60 per cent, of the cases no financial as* 
sistance for treatment was received. Taking the cases of sickness among the 
gainfully occupied members of the families, in 60 percent, of the cases sickness 
resulted in stoppage of work. The average duration of such stoppage was 
about 6 days. 



Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

11 •! Introductory 

Detailed data about the couditiou of bousing connected witli the dwelling, 
mess, hotel or residential house of (he sampled working class families were co- 
llected under this head. Information was also colicc'.ed about the condition of 
the building in which the dwelling was located, about rooms and vasrandsh of 
the dwelling, about Avator supply, bath, kitchen and latrine and about the 
location of the dwelling. 

11*2 Conditixm of building 

Table 1 1 • 1 shows the genenal characteristics of the building, such as type 
of building, ownership or type of landlord, tyt>e of structure, condition of re- 
pairs and arrangements for sewage and vwitilation. 

Table 11*1 


Distribution of families by general characteristics of the budding in which 

dwellings were located 









Percentage of 








fiamiJtes 

(o) Type of building 








Chawls/buHtees . . 


• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

9016 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

• • 


Ind tpondont buildings 

• • 

• • 

• V 


• . 

• . 

6-56 

Otbers • • 

• e 

• • 

• • 

• # 

• • 

•• 

3 1\S 






Total 

•• 

100-00 

[ h) Ownership or type of landlord 







Employers 


• « 

m • 

• • 

, , 


72-13 

Sjlf .. 

, , 

• • 

• • 

• • 


■ , . 

6-56 

Private . . 


• • 

* • 

• • 


• • 

8-20 

Public bodies 



» • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

1.^11 






Total 

• • 

100-00 

(c) Type of structure 








Permanent kutcha 

!■« 




• • 

0 • 

31-15 

Permanent pucca 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

m • 

62-29 

Temporary kutcha 

m • 

• • 

« • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

3-28 

Temporary pucca 





• • 

• • 

3-28 






Total 

• • 

100-00 

(d) Condition of repairs 








Not reporting •• 

W 


W* 




1*64 

Good . . 

• • 

• « 

• m 

• • 

• • 

• • 

68-85 

Moderately good 

• • 


• • 


• • 

• • 

27-87 

Baa 





• m 

• • 

1-64 






Total 

• e 

wo- 00 


M/BtD)46I)ufLIi-0 


67 




58 


TaPM5 11 '1 — '•fiW 


PerciintBgc of 
cates 


(«) Sttvfige arrangffnentt 

Saf^pfarlory .. .. .. .. .. .. 49- 18 

ModofaUly fatiafaclory .. .. .. .. £f-fl 

Uiwatiafacfory .. .. .. .. .. SI-;] 

Tolal .. 10(t(0 

(/) V fiUiUUion arranyenunli 

If Tentilation 

(t) Good .. .. .. .. .. IS'fS 

(it) I'ad ,, .. .. .. 18 '('4 

(tit) Tolerable .. .. .. .. P,;M3 

T.Ool .. ICI.-OO 


Ninety per cent, of tlio. saniplod li.ini'.ies \v<ro living in tof.wls/bn'^to.fi?, 
about 7 per cent, in independent liuililinps r.!vl llie re't Lf'.d oilio.v mcdei of 
accommedation. About 72 per cent, of tuo families were living 'tx buildings 
provided by the employers. Tlie pereonlage of families living in self-rwi cd 
buildings was about 7, in private buildings about 8 a id uiat of families livii'g 
in buildings owned by public Ix di^s was about 13. The struc'iu*e of tbe 
building was pucca, i.e., with walls brjlt of ctment, bnViks, con<refe or stone, 
in about 66 per cent, of the ia'.es. Tlxe rest of the fa dies, forming about 
34 per cent, were living in kutclia buildings. 

11*3 Cmdition of dwelling 

Table 11*2 give.s the condition (f dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, provision (if kitdum, store, bath, 
and verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision ana type 
of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was defuxed as 
one which would exclude kitclun, store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, etc., 
existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more than one source 
was being used, tbe one used most was taken into con ideration. 

Table 11-2 

Distrihuiion of dwellings by varioves characteristics 


Percentage of 
dm' lliags 

(a) Number of living rooms in dewlling 

Olio •• •• •• •• •• •• * ^7 

•• •• •• a, aa a* •• 31 * 15 

Threo a* •• •• •• •• •• •• 0 4 11* 48 


Total 


100-00 



sg 

Taiu.k U' 2 ~conUl. 


(h) Lighting tj/pe 

Not roporiiug .. m 
E lociridty .. 

Kerosteue .. 


(f) Provision of kitrhrn 
K trh«‘n prov d d .. 

Whprp not provjdod 

(0 U ip.g part ot living room 
(u) Not nctd.d .. 


(d) Number of stores 
No Hiore 
One 


(e) Provision of bath room 
No biith prov <1< d 
Wln^ro prov d d 

(i) In iud V dmd use 

(ii) In common use 


(/) Provision of covered verandah 
Prov^dfd 

Not prov.dcd ,, 


(g) Source of water supply 
T«p prov d. d 

(t) In dwell Jig .. ,, 

(n) Outside dwelling •• 

Well (with or without hand pump) . . 
Tanks and ponds 

Others • • • • f « 


(A) Provision of latrine 

!No latrine ■ • •• 

In individual use 

In common use with other families 


(•) Type of latrine 

Flush system •• 

Septic tank system •• 

lUnually cleaned «« 


Percentage of 

dwellugs 


nm 

•• 

• • 

mm 

, , 

#• 

• m 

• ■ 

99 

24 -^9 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

75-41 



Total 

• • 

]00.(!0 


•• 


• • 

83 60 


Ml 

«• 

4* 

14-76 

• • 

• • 


P9 

1-64 



Tolftl 

• • 

10(»-(;o 


em 

• • 


01 -tio 



9 • 

• • 

ft -20 



Total 

• • 

100-00 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

80-33 

• • 

m 

♦ • 

, , 

16-30 


#• 

• • 

•• 

3-L'8 



Total 

*• 

100-00 

•# 

•• 

4* 


67-21 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

32-79 



T>tal 

• • 

100-00 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• a 

•• 

mm 

• • 

• • 

75-41 

• • 

m m 

• m 

• • 

8-20 

• • 

m • 

• • 

• • 

1-64 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

14-75 



T^tal 

• • 

lOO-Od 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

13-11 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

26-23 

• * 

• 9 

• • 

• • 

60-66 



Total 

• • 

100-00 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

37-84 

• • 

• • 

%• 

• • 

48-65 

•• 


mm 

• a 

13-61 



Total 

• • 

100 00 


3II/B(D)4GDofLB -C(a) 
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It would be seen that a majority of the dwelling"! were having one living 
room and a covered verandah. In a majority of the dwellings there were arrange- 
ments for tap water supply though outside the dwelling and common latrines 
with septic tank system. 

11*4 Distance of dwellings from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places usually vidted 
by workers and their families and the distance of su(;h T)la les from tin dwellings. 
The intention was to find out whether essential needs and ame iicies were 
easily accessible to the workers and their families. Table 11*3 gives the p*'T- 
centage distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the 
nlaoes from their dwellinfirs. 


Table 11*3 


Distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the places from 

their dwellings 


Pcrcftutago Percentage Porcenr age of faini lies visiting Total 
Particulars of places, olc. of fami- of faini- tho places of cLirttiince 

lies not lies not ^ ^ 

repoitirg visitLiig Less than 1 mile to 2 miles 

1 mile le«»s than and above 
2 miles 


Work-place of tho main 
earner 

Primarr school 

lledical aid centre • • 

Hospital 

Playground for children . . 
Cinema house . . 

Shopping centre — vegetables 
Shopping centre — grocery 
Emx)loyment exchange 
Bail way station 
Bus stop 
Post office 


3-28 

• • 

70-49 


• • 

67 21 


21-31 

67-37 


4-92 

46-90 


3-28 

90-16 


• • 

67-37 


• • 

88-62 


• • 

88-62 

16 39 

• • 

22-96 

16 39 

• • 

29-61 

4-92 

• • 

63 93 

16 39 


62-46 


19-67 

6-56 

100 00 

27-87 

4-92 

100 00 

19-68 

1-64 

100 00 

44 26 

4-92 

100 00 

6-66 

. . 

100 00 

24 -.-sa 

18- 04 

100*00 

0-84 

1-64 

100*00 

9-84 

1-64 

100*00 

37-70 

22*95 

100*00 

46-90 

8*20 

100 00 

24-69 

6*56 

100 00 

24 59 

6*56 

100*00 


In about 70 por cent, of the cases, work places of the main earner were 
at a distance of less than 1 mile. Other important places of visit reported by 
a >rkers or their families such as primary school, cinema hou c, medical aid 
centre, shopping centres, bus stop and post office were also at a distance of 
lejB th-an 1 mile in a mijority of ciuei. 



rnjjriET? 12 

EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 
12 •! Introductory 

Information was collected in respect of employment pattern, service 
conditions, lengtii of service, working conditions and welfare of such worker- 
m'-mhers in the sampled working class families as were employed in registered 
factories. In regard to employment pattern, employment history of the members 
employed in registered factories at any time duriiig the preceding one year was 
collected for the 12 vnontJis preceding the date of survey. In view of the long 
reference perird a week was pre;-:cril)cd as the recording unit. It was recognised 
that details of employment history for one full year could not be obtained by 
week to week accoun^'ing in vi<!W of the difficulties of recall and, threforc, only 
a broad pattern was sougiit by combining all the periods under one particular 
major head during the preceding year on the basis of information furnished 
by the informant. 

Wi! h regard to working cor.dit ions and awareness of the statutory rights and 
privileges, information was collected from uic informants alone and no attempt 
was made by the Investigators to clicck up the details by visiting the factories, 
though in oases of doubt or cf)nflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. 
For this purpose, only sucii m^ iribers of the sampled families were covered 
as were em])ioyed in nsgistcre.d factories on the day preceding the date of 
survey. Those, included paid apprentices also. 

12 -2 Employment pattern 

Table 12-1 f- hows the employment pattern of the employee-members of 
the sampled families classified as Tcimanent’ and ‘Others’ for a reference 
period of one year. 

Taule 12*1 


Distribution of man-weeks by employment status 


Employment particulars 

1 

Percentage of man -weeks worked 

Not PeniuTncnt Other 
reporting employees employees 

2 3 4 

All 

6 

(а) Paid employment 

(t ) In factories 

(u) In other ostablishments 

(б) Self-employment .. •• 

(c) In employment but not at work 

(d) Not in employment but seeking work 

•• •• 86 '51 •• 

• • • • 5*21 • • 

•• •• •• •• 

.. .. 8-28 

• • «s •• 

86-51 

5 21 

• • 

8*28 

Total 

100 00 

100- 00 

Number of employees 

72 

72 


All the employee-members belonged to the permanent category. 
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12*3 Condition of work-places 

Table 12 *2 gives the opinion of the employee-members of sampled families 
(excluding those who were on out- door duties), classified by industry groups, 
about the condition of work-places. 

Table 12-2 

Percentage distribution oj employee-members according to opinion expressed on 
condition of work-placts by indudiy groups 


Condition of work-place 

Industry -grou ps 


Production of 


■■ 1 


petroleum aiid 
its producvH 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Temperaiurtf humidity and ventilation 


Not reporting . . . • 

• • 

• • 

185 

5-56 

2 78 

Uncomfortable . . 

• • 

•• 

12 96 


9 72 

Tolerable or comfortable . . 

• • 

• • 

57 41 

44 44 

64 17 

No particular comment .. 

• • 

• • 

27*78 

50 00 

33 33 


Total 

• • 

100 00 

100 00 

100 tx) 

Illumination 






Not reporting 

• • 

• • 

1-85 

5 56 

2-78 

Too dirk . . • • 

• • 

• • 

3*70 

6-65 

4-17 

Too bright . . • • 

• • 

• • 

6 56 


4-16 

Tolerable or good •• 

• • 

• m 

74 08 

33 33 

63 89 

No particular comment 

• • 

•• 

14*81 

55 56 

25 00 


Total 

• « 

100 00 

100 ()0 

100 00 

Cleanliness 






Not reporting •• •• 

• • 

• m 

1-85 


1-39 

Dirty • • • • 

• • 

9 9 

6-66 

10 67 

8 33 

Fair or good •« 

• • 

• • 

79-63 

55-56 

73 61 

No particular commeoi . • 

• • 

• • 

12-96 

27-77 

16-67 


Total 

• • 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

Bitting and standing arrangemetUs 





Not reportinff .. •• 

TJncomfortable .. 

•« 

• 9 

• • 

• • 

185 

7-40 

22-22 

1-39 

11-11 

Comfortable . . • • 

m • 

• • 

16-67 


12-50 

No particular comment • • 

• • 

• • 

74-08 

77-78 

75-00 


Total 

• • 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of employees 

• • 

54 

18 

72 


12*4 Amenities provided 


Belevant data collected from employee-members (excluding those whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities provided 
within the compound or premises of the factory and outside are presented 
in table 12*3. 
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Table 153 

Percentage distribution of employee members according to opinion expressed 

on amenities jrrovided 


Item 

1 

Not 

report- 

ing 

2 

Not 
pro- 
\ ided 

3 

Provi- 

ded 

4 

Total 

5 

Among provided (Col. 4) eot»Hi<leied 

t - — — ^ ^ 

Ihisatis- Satis- No par- Total 
factory factory ticular 
oominent 

6 7 8 9 

L'ltrine and urinals 

J 39 

IS 06 

80 66 

PN) m 

IS 97 

81 03 


100 00 

.1 la til 

1 30 

81 94 

16 67 

100 

60 (K) 

33 33 

16 67 

100 00 

^Vash pl-aces 

1 30 

26 30 

72 22 

KM) no 

16 38 

84 62 

, , 

100 00 

Drinking water 

1 

4 17 

94 44 

100 ( M) 

8 82 

9118 

, , 

100 00 

Kest shelter 

J 30 

88 80 

9*72 

IW 00 

71 43 

28 r.7 


100 00 

Canteen ' . . 

1 .30 

13 HO 

S4 72 

100 no 

11-48 

86 88 

1*64 

100 no 

Ke.id.inc or recreation 
Co-oj>erat.ive stores al\d 

1 30 

97 22 

1 39 

100 (0 

•• 

100 00 

•• 

100 00 

grain shops 

1-39 

6H 33 

40 28 

mo 00 

3 46 

06 66 

, , 

100 00 

Technical training . . 
Medical facilities ar^ 

1 39 

66 6B 

31 06 

100 00 

17 30 

78 26 

4 35 

100 00 

ranged by employers 

2-78 

8 9i 

00 28 

100 00 

6 15 

93*85 

•• 

100*00 


12*5 {Statutory rights and benefits 


Tabl 12-4 gives tho data collected on awareness of important provisions 
of Inloiir laws on the part of the employee-members of the sampled 
working class families. 

Table 12-4 

Distribution of einployees by rights uni benefits under labour laws and 

oit'arrness thereof 


I'orcentage of employee -members by 
awareness 

Kight« and benofiU t 

Not F'lilly Partially Not Total 

reporting aware aware aware 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


Faclorieji Act 

Maximum daily hours of work at normal wages , . 08 Bl 1-30 . . 100-00 

Kate of overt ime wnges .. .. .. 86- 11 4-17 0-72 100- 00 

Entitlement to loa\*e with wages . . . . . . 93-06 4 17 2 77 100 ■ 00 

Kate of leave with wages ,, .. .• 86*11 5-56 8*33 100-00 

Paf/merd of Wa^es Ad 

Payment of wages at regular intervals .. 08-61 1*39 .. 100 00 

Maximum interval at which wages ean be paid . • . . 37-50 1-30 61-11 100-00 

impositioi of fines— deductions from wages .. •. 70-83 8-33 20*84 100-00 

Proeodure for complaints .. .. .. •• 44*44 0*72 46*84 100*00 

iroritw#ia'a Compensation Ad 

Compensation for temporary dUablcnf.ent .• •. 6B*04 5*5B 37*50 100*00 

Compensation for death due to work accident . . 46 *83 1*39 62*78 100*00 

Procedure for complaints .. .. .. 2 *77 41*67 2*78 62*78 100*00 
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Table \2.i—CGntd. 


1 2 3 4 6 6 

Industrial EmployirtfrU {Standing Ordftrs) Act 
Framing of procedures for recruitment, discharge, 
disciplinar/ action, etc. .. .. .. .. 44-44 2 -78 62-78 100 00 

Approval of procedure .. .. .. 37 *60 2 *78 69-72 100 -00 

InMniatlom of procedures to the workers . . • . 36-11 1-39 62-60 100 00 

Industrial Disputes Act 

Lay-off compensation .. •• .. .. 44 -44 1-39 64-17 100 00 

Rate of lay-off compensation .. .. .. 19 44 4-17 76*39 100 00 

Notice of retrenchment . . . . . . . . 64*17 5 66 40 27 100 00 

Retrenchment compensation .. .. .. 37*60 6-66 56*94 100 00 

Employees* Provident Funds Act and Scheme 

Contpibntion by employer .. .. .. .. 81-43 2*86 16-71 100 00 

Period after whicli the employer’s contribution 

becomes psyalile .. .. .. .. 46 71 1*43 52*86 100 00 

Accumulation of interest .. .. .. .. 34*28 2 86 62 80 100 00 


12-6 Trade union memljersJiip 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with trade 
unions are presented in table 12- 5. For the purpose of the survey, a trade 
union was (lofincd as any organisation or association of workers which stood 
for achievement of the workers’ economic demands. Such organi.sation . or asso- 
ciations might not necessarily he registered with the Registrar of Trade Unions 
or recognised by the employers. For ascertaining the membership of any 
trade union, only the position on the date of survey was taken into account. 

Table 12-5 

Distribution of employee-members according to membership of trade unions 

and other details 


i*crrentagc of 
employ ee- 
membera 


Membership 

Not reporting 

No union •• •• 

If union exist irg 

(а) Member ,, •• 

(б) Not a member 

Subscription paid 
Paying regularly 
Not paying regularly 


Bate of subscription per month 
Less than Re. 0-25 .. •• 

Re. 0-25 to less than Re. 0-50 
Be. 0*60 and above .. •• •• 


84*72 
13 89 
100 0 >) 

98 36 
1-64 
100 00 

68*86 

26-23 

4-92 

100-00 
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Of the total employee-members, about 85 per cent, were members of trade 
unions. Of these, about 98 per cent, were paying their subscription regularly. 
The most common rate of subscription was less than Re. 0-25 per month. 

12-7 Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service of each 
employee-member in the particular establishment in which he/she was em- 
ployed on the day preceding tl.e date of survey. If the service was disconti- 
nuous, then the total duration was counted from the first employment in the 
establishment after ignoring the period of discontinuities. On the basis of 
this information, a distribution of employee-members according to their length 
of service in the particular establishment in which they were employed on 
the reference day is given in table 12 • 6. 

' Table 12-6 


Percentage distribution of emflogee-members by industries and length of 

service 


L<iiigth of facrvice 


Industry. groups 

_ - 


i — 

Production of 
petroleum and 
its products 

Rest 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Jjegs than 1 year 

1-85 

6-56 

2-78 

1 year to less than 5 years • . 

24 07 

5-55 

19 44 

5 years to less than 10 years 

.. 27-78 

38-89 

30-56 

10 years to less than 20 years , . 

3.3 33 

27-78 

31-94 

20 years and above 

12-97 

22-22 

16-28 

Total 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of employees • . • • 

54 

18 

72 


By and large, the employee-members of the sampled families constituted 
a stable labour force. 


12-8 Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on shift- working, 
rest-interval ', pay-period, paid earned leave and social security benefits. All 
this information was obtained in respect of employee-members, includiug 
paid apprentices, employed in registered factories on the day preceding the 
date of survey. This information was collected from the informants only 
and not from the establishments where they were employed. A person was 
considered to be employed if he was having a job, even though he might not 
be actually working on the reference day for such reasons as illness, leave, tem- 
porary lay-off, etc. Table 12*7 gives the relevant data collected on service 
conditions. 
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Table 12*7 

Pereentagfi distribution of emploifoe-nietnbers hg industries and service 

romlilions 


ludiiBtr}' -groups 

Service conditior.s ^ — — — 





Production of 
petrolcnm aiid 
its products 

Rest 

All 

1 



2 

3 

4 

Shift u'orking 






.Day 

• a 

• a 

72 22 

100 00 

79 17 

KotatioA . » 

•• 

» • 

27 78 


20-83 


Total 

• • 

100 no 

ion- no 

100 00 

Daily tfHl-inhfral 






Half an -hour or loss 

• • 

• • 

77 78 

100 00 

83 33 

lilore than half-an-hour 

• • 

» » 

22 22 

•• 

]R07 


Total 

• • 

100 CM) 

loo 00 

100 00 

Pay period 






Portnightly « . . . 

• • 

• s 

• • 

88 80 

22-22 

Monthly • * • • 

• • 

» • 

100 00 

11-11 

77-78 


Total 

• • 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Days of paid tamed Unvt enjoyed 





0 day 

• • 

• • 

t> 26 

IMl 

9-72 

1 to 10 days • • • • 

• • 

» • 

16-66 

16-67 

16-67 

)1 to 15 days •• 

• • 

• • 

46-30 

61-11 

60 00 

16 days and above •• 

• • 

• * 

27-78 

11-11 

23 61 


Total 


100-00 

100 00 

100-00 


Roughly 79 per cent, of the employee-members were working in day shifts 
and the remaining 21 per cent, in shifts by rotation. In regard to daily re^t- 
intervals, about 83 per ccent. of worker-members were enjoying half-an-hour’s 
or less daily rest-interval and 17 per cent, of them enjoyed res -interval of more 
than half-an-hour. As regards pay-period, about 78 per cent, of the worker- 
members were being paid monthly and about 22 per cent, fortnightly. Data 
on paid earned leave enjoyed by the worker-members during the calendar 
year preceding the date of survey show that over 16 per cent, of them en- 
joyed leave for 1 to 10 days, about 60 per cent, for 11 to 15 day.? and 
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over 23 per cent, for 16 days and above. About 10 per cent, of tbc worlcer- 
membera reported not to have enjoyed paid earned leave. In this connection 
it has to be borne in mind that some of the worker-members were in employ- 
ment for a part of the reference year only and the data related to paid leave 
actually availed of. 

12 9 Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under the Pro- 
vident Fund Scheme, enjoyed by the employee-members as on the date 
of survey. Those data are presonted in table 12*8. 

Table 12*8 


Distribution, of employee-niemhers by social security benefits 


, Seheme 

1 



Percent a'’^e of 
employees 

2 

Prorident Fuivl iSchf.me 

Xot Pofioiii.ig 

• • 

• • • • 

1 39 

Ko arrangemont ,, ,, 

• • 

• • • • 

2-78 

If arrangement 

(A) Contributing ,, ,, 

• • 

• • • • 

.. 0444 

(B) Not contributing 

(fl) Not interested •• .. 

a • 

t • • • 

• t • • 

{h) Not eligible 

# • 

Totnl 

1 39 

100 00 


Of the total of 72 employee-members, about 94 per cent, were contri- 
buting to provident fund account either under the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Scheme or under voluntary Provident Fund Schemes introduced by the 
employers. In about 3 per cent, of the cases, there was no arrangement for 
provident fund. 




Cha1»T1!R 13 

SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 
13 •! Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled family 
about the amount of its savings and aesets held at the place of residence ()r 
at the native place and total debts-both on ‘family account’ and on ‘.ntor- 
prise and other purposes account’ — as on the date of survey. Only the 
family’s share of the assets and loans wa taken into consideration if such ass. its 
and loans were held jointly with others. Loans wa taken from the same source 
but for different purposes, as also loans taken for the same purpose from di- 
fferent sources, were treated as separate cases of loans. Credit p..rchasc 3 
were also considered as loans. 

13’ 2 Components of savings 

Relevant data on ‘Savings* and ‘Assets’ are presented in tfible 13-1. 

Table 1.‘M 

A. Average amount {Rs.) of savings and assets per reporting family by 

income classes 


Savingfl/iisseis 


1 


Average amount per reporting family (Rs*) 


Savings •• .. .. •• 

140*00 

74-78 

720 02 

586-04 

iftsHets •• •• •• •• 

20 00 

145 00 

521-54 

437 08 

Total 

160 00 

219-78 1,241-66 

1,023 12 

B. Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and 

income 

classes 

\i) Savings 





(o) On family account 





Life inaurance peretnium paid 

• • 

1-97 

3-44 

3 37 

Provident Fund— own contribution . . 

78- 1.3 

16-03 

27-13 

27-02 

Provident Pund— emplov er*s contribution 

• • 

10-02 

26 -.34 

26-80 

Savings (bank, postal and cash io band) 

9 37 

• • 

1-08 

1-09 

Others •• •• •• 

•• 

• • 

-- 

•• 

Total 

87-60 

34-02 

67-99 

67-28 


(ft) On onterprise and other purposes account 

I. I..— — — ,1,, 


Moiitlily raiiiih inromc. class (Hs.) 

<00 00-- <!:;(» 120ai'd .All 

above 

2 .1 4 .0 


68 
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Tabli! 13*1 -con'd. 


MontVily fauiily incoiue class (Rs.). 


Ycrm of baviTi^rt/as.sets 

r 

<00 

/»- 

00-<l20 

120 and 
above 

- — 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Ui) Ash is 






(«) On farnilu (tcrount 






fnrul 

.lewollcry anti ornHrnet.tt 

Others . . 

•• 

12 60 

65-98 

7 07 

9 13 

14 90 

10 SI 

6 T7 
!) 02 
i()-7a 
10 15 

Total 

f 

•• 

12 60 

05-98 


42 72 

(h) On e!itt'r['ri«o and c.ther purposes* account 

•• 

•• 

f 


Orai'd t ital 

•• 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Total nnmbpr of roportinj? familicsi 

, , 

2 

0 

41 

62 


Out of the total of 61 sampled families, 52 or 85 per cent, reported savinffs 
and assets on the date of the survey. The amount of savings per reporting 
fnrai'y worked out to Rs. 586 and of assets per reporting family to Rs. 437 
giving a total of Rs. 1,023. Thus, savings formed about 57 per cent, and 
assets about 43 per cent, of the total amount of both savings and assets. Both 
savings and assets were held on ‘family account’. 

13-3 Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13-2 gives percentage distribution of families according to total 
•mount of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by income classes. 

Table 13*2 

Percentage distribution of families by total amount of savings and assets 

and income classes 


Amoiiut of savings and assets 

1 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

r 

<60 

2 

60— <120 

3 

120 and 
above 

4 

AU 

5 

Not reporting 




18 00 

14-76 

No savings aiul assota 


, , 

22 22 

, . 

3-28 

Bel jw Rs. 200 


60 00 

65-66 

20 00 

26-23 

Rs. 200 to bobuv Ra. 600 . , 

9 9 

60 00 


16-00 

14 75 

Rs. 500 to bolow Rs. 1,500 .. 

m % 


22 22 

28-00 

26-23 

R «. 1 ,500 to below Rs. 2,500 

9 • 



1000 

8-20 

R .s. 2,500 to Vudow Rs. 3,5i>0 

• • 



2-00 

1-64 

R s. 3,500 to below Us. 4,500 

• • 



, , 

, , 

R .3. 4,500 and abnva 

• • 


•• 

6-00 

4*92 

Total 


100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 
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About 3 per cent, of the families had no savin^js and assets. Roughly 
26 per cunt, of the families reported savings and assets of Rs. 500 to below 
Rs. 1,500. 

13-4 Possession of durable articles and live-stock 

In addition to savings and assets, data were also collected on certain se> 
Iccted durable articles. The intention was to have an idea of the living habits 
and the level of living of the sampled working cla.s8 families on the basis of rha 
possession or non-possession of such articles. Table 13-3 shows the names 
and number; of durable articles and live-stock possessed by the sampled working 
class families. For this purpose durable articles hired in or hired out were 
not taken into account. 

Table 13-3 

Humber of families possessing selected durable articles and live-stock and 
number of articles, etc., possessed 


Durable articles and live-stock 



Number 
of familie»4 
reporting 
possoKRiou 
of 

articles, 

etc. 

Percent- 
age of 
reporting 
families 

Total 
numfw'r of 
articles 
off, 

possessed 

Average 

number 

per 

family of 
reporting 
families 


1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

Table . • 

• • 

• f 

• • 

9 9 

34 

65 74 

45 

1-32 

Chair 

« • 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

28 

45 90 

44 

1-57 

Sewing-machine 

• • 

• e 

• • 

9 9 

3 

4-92 

3 

1 00 

Clock, time-piece 

• • 

• « 

• • 

9 9 

21 

34 42 

21 

1-00 

Cot •• 

• • 

e • 

• • 

9 9 

15 

24-69 

22 

1-47 

Chouki 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

9 9 

28 

45-90 

48 

1*71 

Badio 

9 9 

e 9 

9 9 

9 9 

1 

1*64 

1 

1-00 

Harmonium 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 

1 

1*64 

1 

100 

Fountain pen 

• • 

9 9 

m 9 

9 9 

10 

16-39 

14 

1-40 

Wriat watch 

• • 

9 • 

m • 

m 9 

15 

24-59 

15 

1-00 

Bicycle • • 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

9 9 

18 

29-51 

18 

1-00 

Cow, baffalo 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

9 • 

9 

14-75 

26 

2-89 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of somewhat 
costly durable articles, such as, bicycle, wrist watch, clock, time-piece, 
sewing-machine, etc., was not very uncommon among the working class 
families surveyed. 

13*5 Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13*4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount of 
debt and income classes. 



Tablk 

Pt>rcent(i^e distnhitwn of families by amount of debt and income classes 


Monthly fumily income clftse (Be.) 

Amooiit of ilebt , ->• 

<fiO 60 — il20 120 and All 
above 


1 



2 3 

t 

6 

*hari Rp. fiO 

Rh. TjO to lots thnn Rs. 100 . . 


•• 

50 00 

7 69 

13 33 

Rs, 100 to less than Rs. IfiO 



• • . . 

7 69 

6 07 

Rs. li^O to less than Re. 2«50 



60 00 

53 

53 33 

Rh. 250 to less than Rs. 500 



• • * . 

15 39 

!:■ 33 

Rs. 500 to ie.os than R.s. 1,000 

Rs. 1,000 to loss than Rs. 2,000 


•• 

.. 

7 69 

6 67 

Rs. 2,000 and abo VO 


•• 

.. 

7 69 

6 67 

r 

Total 

•• 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

Number of faniilie.^ reporting debt 


. . 

2 

13 

L5 


Taking all families together, about 13 per cent, of them reported debt of 
le?s than Rs. 60, 53 per cent, of Rs. 160 to less than Rs. 250 and 1 3 per cent, 
of Rs. 250 to less than Rs. 500. 

13 -6 Purpose of loan 

T1 e relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented 
in table 13 '6. 


Table 13*5 


Distribution of families, loans and amount of loans by purpose 


Purpose of loaus 

1 



Percent- 
age of 
families 
reporting 
debt 

2 

Percent- 

age 

distribu- 
tion of 

loans 

3 

Per ent- 
i.ge 

distribu* 
lion of 
amount 
of loans 

4 

(A) On famihj account 






Marriasre 

• • • • 

e s 

20- 00 

18*75 

7*7>j 

r5ickixess 

• • • • 

• • 

6-67 

6*25 

4*22 

rurreut deficit 

• • • • 


33 33 

31*25 

18*01 

Others 

• • • 9 

• • 

33 33 

37 60 

19 41 


Total 

• s 

93 33 

93*76 

49*42 

(B) On enterprise ami other purposes account 





Purchase of other assets • . 

• • • • 

• • 

6-67 

6*25 

60 68 


Total 

• • 

6 67 

6 25 

60*58 


Grand total 

• • 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 


Absolute totals 

e • 

15 

16 

6,931 






(Ripen) 
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Out of tlic total of 61 sampled families, 15 or about 25 per cent, reported 
debt on the date of survey. Out of the families reporting de)»t, about 93 per 
cent, had taken loans ou family account and the rest on enterprise and other 
purposes account. 

13*7 Soyrcpn and terms of loans 

Table 13*6 gives the percentage di.stribution of loans by source, nature 
of security, rate of interest and type of instahiicnt for repayment. 

Table 13-6 


Percentage distribution of loans by source, nature of security, rate of interest 
and type of instalment for repayment 


By source 

A 


By nature of security By rate of interest 

-A- A 

instal- 
ment (for rcpn \ ment 
of loans) 

€ 

* 1 

1 r ^ 

r 


f — — ^ ^ 

Sou POO of ] 

Poroont- 

Nature of Percent- 

Hate of 

Percent- 

Tvne of 

Perc( nt- 

loans 

of 

loans 

security fa go of 
loans 

interest 

ag(i of 
loans 

instalment age of 
loans 

1 

2 

2 4 

5 

6 

7 

A 


Provident fund 

43-76 

Not 


Not 


Not 




reporting 

18 75 

reportirg 

50 00 

reporting 

18-76 

Cooperative 


No 


No 




Societies 

37-60 

ficenriiy 

81-25 

iiitore-it 

6-25 



Friends and 




Le<5s than 




relatives 

18 75 



«% 

18-75 

Monthly 

75-00 





6% to 








le.ss than 








121% 

25 00 









Others 

0-25 

Total 

100-00 


100-00 


100 00 


100 00 


A large proportion (about 81 per cent.) of loans were taken from provident 
fund and co-operative societies. About 81 per cent, of total loans were taken 
against no security. Roughly 6 per cent, of loans were taken at no interest. 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent, to less than 12| per cent, was paid in the case 
of 26 per cent, of the loans. Seventy-five per cent, of the loans were to be 
repaid in monthly instalments. 



Chapter 14 

SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 

14*1 Family charaderistics, iimvM and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying the 
survey definition worked out in Digboi Centre to about 27 hundreds. Of the 
total families, 18 per cent, consisted of single-member, 26 per cent, of two 
to tliree members, 31 per cent, of four to five members, 16 per cent, of six to 
seven members and the remaining 9 per cent, consisted of more than 7 mem- 
bers. By family type, 44 per cent, consisted of husband, wife and children 
and 18 per cent, of unmarried earner and husband or wife, i.e., single workers 
whose dependants may be living elsewhere. Others in order were those 
consisting of husband, wife, children and other members (14 per cent.); husband 
and wife (8 per 'cent.), unmarried earner and other members (7 per cent.) 
and the rest (9 per cent). 

The average size of the family was 4*04 persons. Of these, 1*17 were 
earners, and the remaining 2*87 non-earning dependants. Of the earners, 
1 • 10 were adult men and 0*07 adult woman. About 88 per cent, of the families 
had only one income recipient. On an average, a family had 2*87 dependants 
living with it and 0*32 dependants living elsewhere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 175*85 per family and 
Rs. 43 '53 per capita. The largest number of families (41 per cent, ot the 
total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 160 to less than Rs. 210’. The families 
with an income of ‘Rs. 210 and above’ per month formed about 18 per cent, of 
the total. Broadly, the income of large-sized families was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 175*85 per family, income from 
paid employment accounted for Rs. 168*36 or 96 per cent., income from self- 
employment for Rs. 1*70 or 1 per cent, and income from ‘other sources’ such 
asrentfirom land and house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions etc., for 
Rs. 6*70 or 3 per cent. Men contributed the largest amount to the average 
monthly family income from all the three sources. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 180*30 per 
family, Rs. 44*63 per capita and Rs. 66*09 per adult consumption unit. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 180*30 per family, consump- 
tion eitpenditure accounted for Rs. 170*14, the rest being accounterl for by 
non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances to dependant .s. 
Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 102*44 or 60 per cent, of the 
consumption expenditure. The proportion of expenditure on food to 
consumption expenditure generally decreased with a rise in family income. 

As analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family in Digboi revealed that while the overall 
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nutritive value of the diets appeared to be good, there was room for improve- 
ment. Increased intake of mixed cereals instead of rice alone and increased 
intake of leafy vegetables and fruits would help to overcome the deficiencies 
in respect of calcium and Vitamin ‘A’. 

14-2 Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of living 
relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been built on the 
basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. Among industrial workers 
in Digboi, about 51* per cent, of all members (aged 6 years and above) were 
illiterate and about 32* per cent, had received education upto or below primary 
standard. About 20 {)er cent, of the family members surveyed were receiving 
education. Among children (between 5 and 14 years of age) this percentage 
was about 55. The reasons for not receiving education in case of children 
and others were mainly financial difficulties and lack of interest. 

Allopathic treatment was taken in all cases of sickness among the familifts. 

A majority of working class families were living in chawlsj/bustees provided 
by the employers. The accommodation occupied by them generally consis- 
ted of one living room with no provision for separate store or bath. In most 
cases there were arrangement. i for tap water supply though outside the dwellings. 
Important places usually visited by the working class families for their essen- 
tial needs and amenities, e.g. shopping centres, bus stop, post office, primary 
school, etc. were in most cases at a d^tance of less than one mile from their 
dwellings. 

All the employee-members of the sampled families were in permanent 
employment. About 78 per cent, of them had a length of service of 5 years 
or more in the same establishment and thus they constituted a stable 
labour force. About 79 per cent, of the employee-members were working in 
day shifts and about 21 per cent, in different shifts by rotation. About 83 
per cent, of the employee-members were enjoying a daily rest interval of half- 
an-hour or less. Most of the employee-members were being paid monthly. 
Paid earned leave was being enjoyed by a majority of the employee-members. 
A large majority of them were covered by the Provident Fund Scheme. 

About 85 per cent, of the families reported assets and savings on ‘family 
account’ on the date of survey. Assets formed about 43 per cent, and savings 
about 57 per cent, of the total amount of savings and assets. The average 
amount of savings and assets per reporting family on the date of survey worked 
to about Ks. 586 and Rs. 437 respectively. Roughly 34 per cent, of the families 
reported savings and assets between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2,500. 

About 25 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the date of 
survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on ‘family account’. 


* Estimated figures. 




AppRin>ix I 


lAti of Centres covered under Family Living Survey among InduMrial 

Workers during 1958-59 


Factory Centres 

27. Amritsar 

1. Digboi 

28. Yamunanagac 

2. Jamshedpur 

29. Jaipur 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

30. Ajmer 

4. Bombay 

31. Delhi 

6. Ahmedabad 

32. Srinagar 

6. Nagpur 

B. Mining Centres 

7. Bhavnagar 

33. Jbaria 

8. Sholapur 

34. Kodarma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Noamundi 

10. Indore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudiir 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. Raniganj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold Fie 

15. Guntur 


16. Hyderabad 

C. Plantation Centres 

17. Sambalpur 

41. Labae 

18. Kanpur 

42. Kangapara 

19. Varanasi (Banaras) ^ 

43. Mariani 

20. Saharanpur 

44. Doom Dooma 

21. Calcutta 

45. Coonoor 

22. Asansol 

46, Darjeeling 

23. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguri 

24. Bangalore 

48. Chikmag&lur 

25. Alleppey 

49. Ammathi 

26. Alwayo 

50. Mundakkayam 


75 



Appendix II 

Average monthly expenditure — item-wise— per family 


All families Single-member fami* 
lies 



Item 

1 



Number 
of report- 
irg 

families 

2 

A- ^ 

Average 
expendi« 
lure per 
family of 
all ‘ 
families 
(R*.) 

3 

Number 
of repoit- 
ing 

families 

4 

A 

Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
family of 
all 

families 

(Rs.) 

S 

(A) CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

V 





Food, beveraobs, eto. 







Cereals and produces 







Faddy • • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

019 

• • 

• • 

Pice •• •• 

• « 

• • 

• • 

22G 

3034 

26 

8*44 

AYhoat . . • • 

# • 

• • 

• • 

1 

004 

1 

0-24 

Wheat atta 

• • 

• • 

• « 

218 

7-30 

25 

3*41 

Barley 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

001 

, , 

, . 

Chira) muri, khoi, lawa 

• • 

• • 

# • 

33 

0*43 

4 

0*35 

Other rice products 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

001 

< • 


!Maida • • . • 

• a 

• • 

• • 

5 

0 06 

1 

0*06 

Suji, rawa • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

0 01 

, , 

, , 

Bread • • . • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

0 02 

1 

012 

Biscuit 


• • 

• • 

25 

0-27 

4 

0*33 

Grinding and other charges . , 


• • 

1 

0 02 

•• 

*• 

Sub-total: cereals and products 

• • 

231 

38-78 

30 

12*94 

Pulses and products 







Arhar • • • • 


• • 

• • 

187 

3- 14 

23 

1*84 

Gram • • • • 


• * 

9 9 

7 

0-05 

1 

001 

liloong • • • • 


• • 

9 9 

71 

0*69 

6 

017 

^lasur 


• • 

9 9 

169 

215 

17 

0-68 

rd t • • • 


• • 

9 9 

6 

0-02 

2 

004 

Khesari 


• • 

9 9 

3 

0 02 

• • 

, , 

Pea 



9 9 

1 

0 00 

• • 


Other pulses 


• • 

9 9 

8 

008 

•• 

*• 

Sub-total: pulses and products 

# • 

227 

605 

27 

2-74 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 







Mustard nil * , 

• • 


#• 

226 

618 

27 

2*63 

Coconut oil 

• • 


• • 

2 

003 

, , 


G ingel ly oil • • 

• • 


• • 

1 

000 

, , 

• • 

Groundnut nil ,, 

• • 


9 9 

1 

001 

, , 

• • 

Other vegetable oil 

• ■ 


9 9 

1 

001 

, , 


Vanaspnti • • 

• • 


m 9 

98 

1*95 

11 

0*87 

Oil ».;eds • • 

m m 


9 9 

1 

001 

•• 

*• 

Sub-total: oil seeds, oils and fats 

m • 

228 

8- 10 

27 

3-60 


76 





77 


ApPBINBIX II— COJ/frf. 



1 




2 

3 

4 

6 

<j[oat meat 

Meat, fish and eggs 

• • • • 


• • 

86 

316 

11 

1*88 

Beef 


• 


• n 

4 

010 

1 

008 

poultry 

• • 

• • 


• * 

23 

0-53 

2 

0*49 

Birds meat 

• • 

s • 


« • 

1 

004 

• • 

. • 

Presb fish 


• • 


• • 

183 

9-37 

22 

4*58 

Dry fish 

• • 

• • 


• • 

4 

0*13 


, , 

Bggs hen 

• • 

• • 


• • 

10 

017 

1 

0*06 

Eggs duck 

• • 

• • 


• • 

25 

0*44 

• . 

, • 

Egg products 

• • 

r 

« • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

2 

0*25 

Sub-totul: meat, 

fish and eggs 

• • 

207 

13*93 

24 

7-34 

Milk — cow 

Milk and products 

• • • • 



140 

8-65 

14 

3*26 

Milk — buffalo 

• • 



• • 

2 

004 

• • 

. • 

Ghee — cow 

• * 


• • 

• • 

7 

0*28 

1 

0*22 

Ghee — buffalo 

• • 


• • 

• • 

1 

006 

• • 

• • 

Butter 

• s 


• « 

« • 

2 

0*04 

•• 

• • 

Con del) sod milk . . 


• • 


1 

0*02 

• • 

* • 

Po>\ derod milk 

, , 


• • 

• • 

9 

0*16 

• V 

• • 

Other milk and products 


« « 

• • 

8 

0*27 

1 

0*06 

Sub-total: milk and products 

9 • 

161 

9-60 

14 

3-54 

Salt 

'Condiments and spices 

• ■ • • • • 


228 

0*39 

27 

0*15 

Turmeric 


• • 

« ■ 

• • 

225 

0*56 

27 

0-22 

Chillies — grccp 


9 ■ 

• • 

• • 

23 

0*05 

2 

002 

Chillies— dry 


• • 


• • 

218 

0*71 

25 

0*41 

Tamarind 


« S 

• • 

* W 

6 

0*03 

• • 

. • 

Onion 



• • 

• • 

219 

0*98 

26 

0*48 

Garlic 


• • 

• • 

• • 

8 

002 

9 • 

• . 

Coriander .. 


• • 

• • 


1 

0 00 

• • 

• . 

Ginger 


• • 

• • 

# « 

13 

002 

1 

001 

Methi 



• • 

• • 

5 

002 

• « 

• • 

Mustard 


• • 

• • 

• 9 

1 

0 00 

• • 

• • 

tTira . • 


• • 

• • 

m 9 

7 

004 

• V 

• • 

Cloves • • 


• 

• • 

9 9 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Elaichi 


• • 

• • 

9 9 

1 

0*00 

• • 

• • 

Mixed spices 



m • 

9 9 

207 

1-49 

26 

0-79 

Other spices and condiments 

• • 


1 

0-00 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total: condiments and spices 

• • 

228 

4-31 

27 

2*08 


78 


Appendix II— confc!. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Vegetahlea and producta 

Pota to . • • • • • • • 

• • 

227 

4*32 

27 

2-38 

Muli, tumip/ radish • • « • 


29 

016 

2 

007 

Carrot, beet • • 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 


^rum 

* • 

20 

016 

• • 


Other root vegetables • • < • 

••• 

1 

002 



Brinjal .. •• •• «• 

• • 

106 

202 

22 

0-99 

Cauliflower .. .. •• 

• • 

18 

0-20 

3 

on 

Cabbage •• •• •• 

• • 

47 

0-39 

4 

015 

Ladies finger • • • • 

m • 

62 

0-69 

10 

0-65 

Tomato •• 

00 

28 

0*26 

3 

0-12 

Pumpkin •• •• •• 

m • 

2 

001 

1 

001 

Goui^ •• •• •• •• 

• • 

74 

0-48 

10 

0-29 

ICarela •• •• •• •• 

• • 

33 

0-20 

s • 

, , 

Bean .. •• «• 

• • 

11 

Oil 

a 

0-37 

Other non-loafy vegetables . • • • 

0 • 

II 

015 

, , 

. a 

Other leafy vegetables • • • • 

• • 

34 

0-27 

4 

013 

Other vegetable products • • 


1 

001 

f • 

s • 

8ub‘total: vegetables and products 

«• 

228 

9*43 

702 

5-27 

Fruiia and produda 

Banana, plantain . • • • • • 


11 

0 04 

• • 

• 0 

Orange •• •• •• •• 

V* 

6 

003 

• • 

m m 

Sub-total: fruits and products 

1 

• • 

17 

007 

•• 

• • 

Sngar, hcmeii, e$c* 

Sugar crystal •• •• •• 

• • 

224 

6* 19 

28 

207 

Clur •• •• •• «• 

• • 

8 

004 

• • 

•• 

[%b-total: sugar, honeyrCto. 

• • 

226 

617 

28 

2*07 

Nan-dlcohalic heveragea 

Tsa leaf •• •• 


214 

2*48 

26 

1*16 

Sub-total: non-alcoholic beverages 


214 

2-48 

26 

1*16 

Prepared meals and refreahmenU 

Aleals •• •• •• •• 

• • 

14 

2*46 

12 

11-88 

Snack saltish • • . • • • 

• • 

1 

001 

• • 

, a 

Snack sweet • • . • • • 

• • 

10 

018 

2 

0*28 

Hot drink tea •• •• c* 

40 

63 

1*82 

18 

3*19 

Others •• •• •• •• 

• • 

1 

0*06 

1 

0*38 

Sub-total; prepared meals and refreshments 

• • 

68 

4*53 

17 

15-68 

Total: food 

• • 

240 

102*44 

99 

66*39 





AnpBKBix II— oon&L 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Pan, suparif ele. 


Pan loftf • • • • • • 

• • 

90 

078 

2 

004 

Pan finished • • • • 

• • 

68 

0*75 

24 

1-58 

Supan •• •• •• •• 

• • 

100 

0-99 

2 

009 

Tiifco •• t* •• 

• • 

27 

001 

2 

0*01 

Katba • • • • • • • • 

• • 

1 

001 

•• 

a a 

Sub-total: pan, supari, etc. 

• • 

173 

2-54 

27 

1-72 

Tobacco and prodndo 

Bid! .. •• •• 

•• 

no 

160 

0 

0*74 

Cigarettes .. •« 

• • 

54 

1*56 

14 

2*02 

Zarda, kimam, surti • • • • 

• • 

1 

002 

a a 

. a 

Chewirg tobacco 

• • 

16 

0-20 

2 

016 

Smoking tobacco r • • * • 

• a 

1 

002 

a • 

, a 

Leaf tobacco 

■ • 

53 

0-66 

8 

0*50 

Hukka tobacco prepared • • • • 

• • 

3 

003 

i a 

a a 

Others •• •• •• •• 

• • 

1 

0 00 

a a 

a a 

Sub-total: tobacco and products 

• • 

202 

4*18 

31 

3*42 

Alcoholic beveragta and intoxicania 

Country liquor 

• • 

46 

1-07 

6 

2- 18 

Oa’ija •• •• •• •• 

• • 

1 

002 

a a 

a a 

Bhang . . , . . • • • 

• a 

1 

0 02 

• • 

a a 

Refined liquor, brandy, whisky, etc* 

a a 

1 

010 

• • 

a a 

Others •• •• •• •• 

a a 

4 

009 

a a 

•• 

Sub-total: alcobolio beverages and intoxicants 

53 

1*90 

8 

218 

Total: tobacco, pan, supari and Intoxicants 

a a 

•• 

8-62 

•• 

7*32 

Fuel aed Light 

Firewood and chips •• .. 

• • 

220 

809 

28 

4*11 

Coal and coke . • • • 

a a 

27 

0-46 

1 

0*22 

Sawdust .. •• 


8 

012 

2 

0*14 

Kerosene oil— fuel .. •• 


4 

003 

a 

, a 

Kerosene oil — lighting • • • . 

Kleotricitv — fuel .. •• •• 

• % 

226 

1-94 

82 

1*02 

• a 

1 

001 

, , 

, , 

Methylated spirit .. •• 

a a 

1 

001 

1 

0*05 

Candies •• •• 


1 

0 02 

• a 

, a 

Match box • • • • 

a a 

231 

0'66 

36 

0*58 

Others •• •• 

• • 

2 

006 

•• 

•* 

Total: fuel and light 

• % 

239 

U-40 

38 

6 * 12 ' 

Housing 

Rent for housing and vxUer charges 

Rent for residential house 

• • 

59 

3-58 

8 

1*59 

Rent for residential laud 

a a 

3 

003 

a a 

a m 

Rent for house (estimated) . • • • 

a a 

181 

8-30 

31 

7-49 

Water charges • • 

• a 

8 

0*20 

•• 

a a 

Bub-total: rent for housing and water charges 

• a 

240 

1211 

39 

9-08" 




80 
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Appendix II— awft?. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Shawl, wrapper, vearf 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 


Bwedter, pullovor 

« • 

2 

019 

1 

6-2i 

Lorjffcloth 

• • 

3 

005 

3 

0-2T 

Poplin 

• • 

3 

0(n» 

1 

0-20 

Other shirting snd ccK^ting 


10 

0-21 

5 

0*45 

Other cloth 

• • 

0 

0 23 

2 

0-41 

Other garments 

* * 

3 

017 

•• 

•• 

Subototal: ready-made clothing 

^ • 

131 

11-51 

21 

11-13 

Non-read^j-made clothing 

Trousers 

• ♦ 

1 

0-04 

» * 

a a* 

Half pants . . . . . * 

a * 

1 

0-02 

• a 

a a 

Shirt, kamii, kurta 

* * 

9 

0-30 

» • 


Sari 

* • 

1 

0-04 

• a 

a a 

Blouse, choli 

#• • 

6 

o-ia 


• • 

Brocks . . f . . . . 4 . 

a •• 

4 

0-16 

a • 

• » 

Longcloth 

• • 

2 

005 

a • 

• a 

poplin 

• # 

1 

0 03 

• • 

a a 

Other cloth 

• 

I 

(►•04 

a • 

• • 

Sub-total: non >ready -made dothing 

• • 

13 

0-87 

• a 

• a 


Turban • • 

tie<idu)eaf 

• • « • • • 

» • 

I 

002 

• • 

a a 


Sab-total: headwear 

• « 

1 

0-02 

a«a 

a a 

Bed sheet 

Bedding 

a a a a a a 

• • 

2 

0*05 

» •> 


!ilos(|uiio f!ct 

• a a a a a 

• • 

5 

0-22 

« •. 

• • 

Blarike*;, nig , . 

ak# a a a a 

• • 

1 

0-00 

• • 


B^id cover 

a a a a a a 


4 

0-20‘ 

• • 

, , 

Bedding cloth 

a a a a a a 

• • 

1 

0-02 


eioi 

Others . » 

a a a a a a 

• • 

2 

0-04 

• * 

• • 


iSub-total: bedding 


14 

0-63: 

I 

OlO- 


footwear 


Shoes • • 



20 

100 

4 

1-38. 

Sandnls . . . • 

• • 

a a 

4 

0-08 

a a 

a a 

Gum boots • • • • 

a a 


1 

001 

a-a- 

• • 

Socks 

• • 

• • 

1 

0 02 

• •. 

a a 

Others •» •• 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-03 

• a. 

•• 

Sub-totatr footweat 


20 

M4 

4 

1-38 

Misctllan€OU§ 

Laiindrv . • « • • • 

• * 

•-» 

2 

002 

a a 


Washerman • • • • 

a a 

a a 

104 

Ml 

24 

1-40: 

Washing soap . . . « 

• » 

a a 

239 

2-67 

38 

1-60' 

Soda . . . . • • 

a a 


.3 

002 

• . 

. . 

Tailoring, mending, darring 

a a 

• • 

33 

0-73 

9 ■ 

1-21 

Repair of footwear 

a a 

• • 

6 

oil 

1 

0-18 

Sub-total: miscellaneous 

• • 

240 

4-66 

39 

4-39 

Total: clothing, bedding, etc. 

• a 

240 

18 63 

39 

17-00 
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Appendix H—tcmid. 



1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Doctor’s fe® 

Miscellaneous 

Medical care 

• • • • • • 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 


lAodicino 

• • • • • 

• • 

5 

0-22 

• • 

• • 


Sub'total: modical care 

• • 

5 

0-22 

• • 

• • 



Personal care 







Hair oil, pomade, hair cream 

« • 

• • 

232 

203 

37 

1-54 

Barber 

• • ■ • 

• • 

• • 

174 

0-74 

28 

0*56 

Snow, face cream, wax, etc. 

• • 

• • 

17 

on 

2 

0-04 

Toilet soap 

• • 

• a 

• • 

193 

0-69 

34 

0*65 

Soap nut 

• • • • 

a • 

• • 

2 

0-00 

. • 

• • 

Face powder 

• « • • 

e • 

• • 

5 

0-02 

• . 

• • 

Tooth paste 

* • • • 

• • 

• • 

3 

001 

1 

003 

Blade • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-00 

•• 

•• 


Sub*toial: personal care 

• • 

239 

3*60 

39 

2*82 


Education and reading 

School and college foes • • • • 

• « 

12 

0-34 

• • 

• • 

Books — school •• •• •• 

• • 

12 

1-22 

• • 

• • 

Books— general . • • « • • 

• • 

2 

0*00 

1 

0*01 

Stationery — all kinds • • • • 

• • 

11 

0-14 

• s 

• • 

Frivate tuition • • • • • • 

• • 

7 

0-43 

e • 

■ • 

Newspaper .. •• 

• • 

0 

0*13 

3 

0*24 

Periodicals and Journals • • • • 

• • 

3 

004 

1 

0 0!) 

Sub-total: education and reading 

• • 

46 

2-30 

4 

0 34 

Recreation, etc. 

Cinema . • • . • • 

• • 

120 

1*95 

26 

2-31 

Toy • • • • • • 

• • 

2 

0 01 

, . 


Club fees and other expenses • • 

• • 

8 

005 

2 

0-07 

Sub-total: recreation, etc. 

• • 

123 

201 

27 

2-38 

Transport, etc. 

Bail •• •• •• •• 

• • 

29 

1*54 

5 

0*42 

Bus •• •• «• •• 

• • 

6 

0*03 

1 

004 

Bickshaw • • • • 

• • 

16 

016 

, , 


Postage (money order, telegram) 

• a 

118 

0‘00 

23 

M5 

Sub-total: transport, etc. 

• • 

142 

203 

25 

1-61 
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Appendix H—conti. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Subscription, etc. 






Trade union • • • • « • 

• • 

83 

0-12 

1 

0-03 

Religious • • • • • • 

• • 

16 

0-18 

1 

0-02 

Gift and chSritp «• «• 

• • 

21 

2-43 

4 

2-70 

Sub-total: subscription, eio« 

« • 

55 

2 73 

G 

2-76 


MiaedlantouM 

Umbrella •• •• •• •• 

Pocket expenses •• •• •• 

Oilier miscellaneous expenses « • • • 

'Sub-total: miscellaneous 

Total: miscellaneous • • 

Total: consumption EXPENDITURE . . 

(B) NON-CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 
Taxes 

Income tax •• •• •• 

Others •• •• •• •• •• 

Sub-total: taxes •• 


Interest, litigation, etc. 

Interest paid on loan • • • • 

Remittances to dependants • • • • 

Sub-total: interest, litigation, eto. 


Savings and investmevis 


Ornaments — gold • • 

• • 

• • 

1 

001 

1 

0-08 

Live-stock • • • • 

« • 

• • 

1 

0-06 

• • 

• • 

Sewing n achine .. •• 

• • 

• • 

1 

0'22 

• • 

• • 

Life insurance premium ^ . . 

• • 

• • 

2 

018 

• 

• m 

Provident Fund contribution 

• • 

• • 

221 

6-33 

30 

3-81 

Rank and postal savings • • 

« • 

* » 

7 

0-69 

• • 

• • 

Loan advanced .. •• 

• • 

• • 

1 

0-02 

• • 

• • 

Shares and securities 

• • 

• • 

11 

0-88 

• • 

• • 


Sub-total: savings and investments 

• • 

224 

8-39 

31 

3-69 

Debts repaid 

Debts repaid •• •• •• 

• • 

61 

7-63 

2 

0-53 

Sub-total: debts repaid 

• • 

61 

7-63 

2 

0*53 

Total : NON CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

• • 

26-18 

• • 

27-97 


10 0-47 

40 9 08 18 23-55 


60 9-56 18 23-55 


2 

0-06 

• • 


24 

0-90 

6 

0-99 

1 

0-11 

• # 

•• 

27 

1-07 

6 

0-99 

•• 

14-56 

•• 

10-89 


170-14 


108-00 


22 

0-43 

• • 

• • 

19 

0-16 

• • 

• • 

22 

0-61 

• • 

• • 




Appendix It—wndd. 


1 2 3 4 6 


SUMMARY 


(A) ConaiSLmption expendUurt 

l^ood •• •• •• 

I'obacco, pan, supati and intoxicants 
Fuel and light 
Housing 

Clothing, bedding, eto« , , 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


(B) Non-eonmmpition expenditure 

Taxes, interest and litigation 
Bemittances to dependants . , 

Savings and invostments 
Debts repaid • • • • 


Total 


.240 

102-44 

39 

66 32 

, , 

8-62 

, , 

7-32 

239 

11-40 

38 

6.12 

240 

14 49 

39 

10.35 

240 

18 63 

39 

17.00 

• • 

14-66 

• • 

10-89 

• • 

170-14 

• • 

108-00 


, , 

108 


• • 

40 

908 

18 

23-65 

224 

8-39 

31 

3 89 

61 

7-63 

2 

0-63 


2618 .. 27-97 
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